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Home Cgain; Shen... ? 


With peace and the return of thousands of America's young 


men and women, there will come a great readjustment. 


Careers must be chosen. 


Life insurance will offer them, as it always has, opportunity for 
a dignified and interesting future for those individuals who can 


meet its standards and requirements. 


the) rudtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 





We kept this secret 25 years 


It is, in principle, an amazingly simple 
device. It is considerably smaller than a bass 
drum, light enough so one man can lift it, 
and it looks rather like an overcomplicated fan. 

Yet, connected to a plane’s engine, it can 
hoist a plane more than seven miles up, 
where few planes in the world can fly without 
its help. 

And it belongs to America! 

It is the turbosupercharger. Driven by the 
engines’ once-wasted exhaust gases, it crams 
precious oxygen into the carburetors to give 
American bomber and fighter planes full 
fighting power as they fly through the sub- 
stratosphere—out of sight, almost out of 
reach of any enemy. 

For 25 years the development of the turbo- 
supercharger, and the materials and ways to 
build it, have been the secret of General 
Electric engineers and scientists, and of the 
Army Air Forces engineers who worked with 
them. They kept on when there seemed little 
prospect of success. Tremendous difficulties 
had to be overcome—for one end of the 
device operates at 67 below zero, the other, 
only inches away, operates at temperatures 


up to 1500 degrees, and the whole spins at 
speeds greater than 20,000 revolutions a 
minute! 

It was a tough job, but it was done. Today 
all turbosuperchargers for U.S. planes are 
made either by G.E. or according to G-E 
designs. And these turbosupercharged planes 
are making history. 

The story of the turbosupercharger is one 
more proof that America can count on her 
scientists, working with military men, to pro- 
vide our fighting men with every advantage 
that new and better war equipment can give. 
And you can depend on these same scientists, 
after the war is over, to work with the same 
industry and enthusiasm to develop new and 
better products for peacetime living, and to 
find ways to make these products cost less 
so that everyone can enjoy them. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 
Hear the G-E radio programs: The “G-E All-girl Orches- 


tra’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 General Electric employees are producing war goods 
and buying over $1,000,000 of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-497E-211 
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A good name to remember when 
it's time to think of sales career 


opportunities— 


» «+ The LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE *_ INDIANA 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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THE GIRARD COLLEGE FOLLOW-UP 


s Herman Macy, Superintendent of Admission and Discharge, 
Girard College, Phila., Pa. 


PROGRAM 


The methods and philosophies of the placement set-up at Girard 
College, which has probably the oldest educational placement bureau 
in the country, are discussed in the following article. Their far-sighted 
program lays great stress upon an effective follow-up program which has 
heen used successfully to make necessary curricular and course changes 
which have increased the practical value of the education and training 
received. 

The author, under whose direction the program is administered, 
cured his A.B. Degree from Penn College, lowa, and did graduate 
study at Columbia and Harvard Universities, and the Universities oj 
Colorado and Wisconsin. After having served as Teacher and Assistant 
Dean of Boys at Westtown School in Pennsylvania, he came to Girard 
College in 1933 as a teacher, and was appointed to his present position 





in 1938. 


HE follow-up of each sale of a product for 
T, long time has been recognized by indus- 
try to be a fundamentally sound principle. 
Satisfactory service demonstrated by a prod- 
uct best assures the company that there will 
be repeat orders. Forward-looking manufac- 
turers regard as an important department the 
one which follows the product into the market 
and makes sure that it satisfies the customer. 

The follow-up of each graduate of a school 
aso is becoming recognized by educational 
institutions to be a fundamentally sound 
principle. Many schools and universities by 
perfecting ways to help their graduates apply 
to everyday living the training and education 
received, have already realized benefits in the 
fom of increased student enrollment and 
alumni support. 


Early Beginnings 


Fortunately for the boy leaving Girard 
College, the founder, being a practical busi- 
ness man, saw the need of giving the student 
encouragement and counsel beyond his stay at 
the school. An enlightened Board of Directors 


has given its full support to this principle. 
Stephen Girard stipulated in his Will that, 
“Those scholars, who shall merit it shall re- 
main in the College until they shall respec- 
lively arrive at between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age; they shall then be bound out by 


the Mayor, Alderman, and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, or under their direction, to suitable 
occupations, . . . according to the capacities 
and acquirements of the scholars respectively, 
consulting, as far as prudence shall justify it, 
the inclinations of the several scholars as to 
the occupation, art or trade to be learned.” 

This practice of binding out was followed 
by the Board of Directors from the time 
Girard opened in 1848 until they could no 
longer comply with the apprenticeship clause 
in the Will. It fell into disuse principally be- 
cause employers were unwilling to assume the 
full responsibility for a boy’s activities when 
he was not at work as well as while learning 
his trade. 

In 1884 a special officer was appointed to 
supervise the admission of the boys and to 
arrange for the cancellation of the indentures 
which were entered into with the Directors 
of the College by the parent or guardian when 
the boy was admitted. It is thus that our 
Department of Admission & Discharge was 
established. Even at this early date a job was 
found for each boy leaving the College, and 
efforts were made through correspondence and 
personal visits to keep in touch with all boys 
so placed. 


Development of Present Program 


The present plan has been in process of 
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A VIEW OF THE CAMPUS. 


development during the past thirty years. | 
can speak enthusiastically about its results, for 
it was my predecessor, Mr. Frank D. Wither- 
bee, who initiated and developed the program. 
The methods for collecting information and 
the forms used to simplify the plan are new, 
but the fundamental principles have been much 
the same for many years. The close relations 
which have been maintained between the 
homes of the students and the authorities at 
the College, and the supervision given have 
made each boy feel that after he graduates the 
College is still back of him. However, as 
Mr. Witherbee says, “It has not been the 
policy of this department to attempt too close 
a follow-up of those who leave, lest they fail 
to develop and depend upon their own re- 
sources. In the case of those who have no 
immediate relatives, or who are obliged to 
find work which takes them away from their 
own homes, efforts are made to keep in some- 
what closer touch with their problems. The 
attempt is made to impress upon every boy as 


he leaves that, no matter how long he may 
have been away from the College, he is always 
entitled to advice and counsel, or to any serv- 
ice we can render him whenever serious prob- 
lems arise in his affairs.” 

At present, approximately 125 boys are ad- 
mitted to the College each year at the two ad- 
mission periods, February and September. 
Throughout the year members of this depart. 
ment, together with expert examiners who are 
members of our educational and medical 
staffs, are carefully selecting these students 
from among perhaps 350 applicants. A 
thorough study is made of the family history, 
home conditions, financial circumstances, and 
school progress of each boy. At the College, 
psychological tests, scholastic examinations, 
and a thorough physical check-up are give. 
On the basis of all these factors it is then de 
cided whether he is a boy likely to make nor 
mal progress in our rigorous educational 
program. The case history of the applicant 
submitted becomes a permanent part of the 
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cumulative record which is kept for the child 
she travels Girard’s highway of learning. 


The Curriculum 


The high school, which follows upon an 
dementary school program of a modern type, 
consists of one year of junior-high school, 
and four years of high school work. During 
the first three of these years all boys take try- 
gut courses, each course of one-half year’s 
duration in woodworking, foundry, sheet- 
metal, electrical, and machine shop practice. 
Also each boy has a full year of mechanical 
drawing. During this period similar try-out 
courses in commercial studies are taken. At the 
end of this period it is decided, after consulting 
the wishes of the boy, and after considering 
his previous record, his aptitude tests, and in- 
yestigating probable employment opportuni- 
ties in his future home, whether it is in com- 
mercial or mechanical vocational training that 
he will take intensive work during his junior 
and senior years. 

The commercial choices include general 
commercial work, bookkeeping and office 
practice, stenography and typewriting. The 
mechanical courses are drafting, electrical, 
printing, painting, auto-mechanics, machine 
shop, cabinet-making, pattern-making, foun- 
dry, and sheet-metal work. 

The boy pursues his selected course, mean- 
while carrying the full academic high school 
work, and so gets a thorough fundamental 
training in the respective trades along with a 
complete understanding of the qualifications 
expected of him upon entering business or 
industry. 

While the boy is a student in the College, 
our Department of Admission & Discharge is 
in frequent contact with his home and with 
those of the family most interested in him. 
His progress is made the responsibility of the 
home from which he comes, as well as that of 
the College and the boy himself. 


"Informational Data" Sheets 


But our most active participation in the 
preparation for the lad’s separation from the 
school starts during his last term; the term 
during which, for five prized months, he lives 
with his fellow-seniors in a building of their 
own, under the supervision of a married cou- 
ple who can offer sympathetic advice and 
leadership. Early in the term the student is 
handed what we call an “Informational Data” 
sheet. The only instructions given him are to 
collect the desired data and return the infor- 
mation within two weeks. 

This form serves several purposes. It is 
frequently the first official contact that the 
young man has with this Department. Then, 
too, he finds it necessary to begin thinking 
about his graduation long enough in advance 
of his departure to prevent what otherwise 
would very likely be a sudden shock—with 
possibly damaging results. Furthermore, in 
order to answer some of the questions he will 


need to consult his family, thus stimulating 


cooperative thought about the future. The 
form has pedagogical value too. For example, 
we ask for the name and location of the near- 
est library to the boy’s home. During their 
interviews seniors have asked, “Why do you 
want this information?” The answer is, “We 
do not want it, but we want you to know.” 
As for the boy’s health—a complete health 
history is available to us, but we want to com- 
pare the young man’s idea of the condition of 
his health with the facts as we know them. 
Also, we are shown whether or not he knows 
how properly to fill in forms. Finally, we are 
provided with useful information when the 
guardian is interviewed with regard to plans 
for the boy’s return home. 

The outline on the reverse side of the form 
sheet deals with the home, the family and its 
problems, and other personal data. The stu- 
dent, being naturally curious, studies this part 
of the outline and is familiar with some of the 
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things which we will discuss when he comes 
for his preliminary interview. This interview 
takes place about two months before gradua- 
tion and pertinent information is noted. Pos- 
sible future problems such as unsatisfactory 
living arrangements, inadequate income, lack 
of opportunities for recreational and avoca- 
tional outlets, or stepfather complications are 
noted for further consideration. 


Prior to such a talk with the student, we 
have received from four sources an opinion 
of his personality, personal qualifications, 
and special interests and accomplishments. 
These opinions reflect the boy’s home life, his 
school progress, his vocational skills, and his 
recreational activities. The impressions indi- 
cated by the person rating the young man are 
both subjective and objective, yet it is inter- 
esting to find in most cases a marked correla- 
tion of ratings from the four sources. Thus 
a composite pen picture of each student is 
available, supplemented for future reference 
by an actual photograph attached to the back 
of each cumulative record card which, of 
course, is actively used following graduation. 


Preparatory Group Seminars 


Before referring further to the cumulative 
record card I should tell you about the pre- 
paratory group seminars which are held at 
various times during the latter half of the 
term. These cover such questions as, “What 
occupations provide the best opportunities for 
the different skills learned?” “How may one 
continue his education without the necessary 
funds for regular college work?” “Where can 


I go for healthful recreation?” They are in- 


formal and voluntary, but as you would expect 
they are attended 100 per cent. The leader- 
ship is carefully selected from among inter- 
ested alumni and outstanding men in indus- 
try. In addition to the seminars, demonstra- 
tions of the effective and ineffective approach 


to a prospective employer for a job interview 


—_—_—_—_—= 


are given. The different types of empl 
which the boys can expect to meet are ik 
trayed. A number of students are seng j 
practice interviews with employers, men y 
ing to give their valuable time for this 
pose—and upon returning the boys m +i 
ports of their experiences to classmates, 
need only observe one of these sessions ty 
impressed with the serious manner in 
the problems are tackled. I have found. 
evidence of that lack of motivation to wh 
so often the teacher of some theoretical g 
ject refers. The boys are now familiar y 
many of the difficulties encountered in Ip 
ing for a job. They have gained confiden 
and finally when they are handed their digl 
mas, they are “on edge,” like the athlete jj 
before a crucial game. 
Until the graduate has sold himself to 
prospective employer and secured his fi 
job, we expect him to visit our office at le 
once a week. He is provided with j 
counseled on technique, and given encourage 
ment. All this effort is given to the employ. 
ment of our graduates because experience 
with the 8,000 or more former students for 
whom we have records convinces us that, 
given economic security, young people will 
solve most of their other problems. 


The cumulative record card contains a sum 
mary of facts currently useful in the follow-up 
of the boy. These cards are kept up to date 
as contact, direct or indirect, is made with the 
graduate. When more detailed reports are at: 
visable, they are filed with the case history. 
But the summarized record serves to recall to 
our mind the young man’s progress, and pro- 
vides sufficient information when prospective 
employers call for recommendations. 


When a job vacancy is reported we have 4 
small form on which are noted the qualifica- 
tions required of the applicant to fill a posi 
tion. At the end of each month all place 
ments consummated are recorded on a form. 
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IN THE MACHINE SHOP AT GIRARD COLLEGE 


We include the age of the young man, the 
year he left the College, the agency cooperat- 
ing in the placement, the nature of the posi- 
tion, whether it is temporary or permanent, 
and the weekly wages. An analysis of the 
placement efforts for the month is kept, and 
atthe end of the year we can tell how much 
has been accomplished from the job place- 
ment standpoint. For example, taking the 
more or less normal years of 1939 and 1940, 
we know that in 1940 six hundred and fifty- 
seven new positions were recorded as com- 
pared with six hundred and seventy-three in 
1939. We know that the average beginning 
weekly income from 1940 jobs was $18.30, as 
compared with $17.00 for 1939. We know 
that the average age of alumni placed was 21 
years. This is four years beyond the age at 
gtaduation—an indication of the follow-up 
activity. It is helpful to those supervising the 


training of the students to know into which of 
the trades the greatest number of the alumni 
are placed; and this information, too, we can 
provide. 


Systematic Follow-up 


For five years we maintain a systematic 
follow-up of each young man. This check in- 
cludes facts covering his employment, his 
home life, and his continued education. A 
few of the methods used in executing the pro- 
On the boy’s first job, the 
supervisor is asked to cooperate in our en- 


gram follow. 


deavor to help him make satisfactory progress 
and encourage him to feel free to consult us 
on difficulties which arise. Likewise, the 
graduate knows we want him to discuss with 
us questions which are bothering him. - The 
former employer of a boy who loses his job 
for any reason whatever is asked to check a 
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form provided for the purpose. A duplicate 
blank is provided for the company files. When 
older alumni return for assistance in securing 
employment, these cards supply us with a 
summary of their experiences gained in pre- 
vious positions. 


Other Progress Checks 


Beyond the five years of systematic con- 
tinuous contact we have two types of organ- 
ized effort which we make to check the prog- 
ress of the alumni. Once each year the gradu- 
ate is invited to report his up-to-date status on 
a simple brief questionnaire enclosed in his 
invitation to the Founder’s Day celebration. 
Our returns on these have been about fifty 
per cent for the eight years the plan has been 
in effect. Changes in status are noted on the 
cumulative record card. Once in every five or 
six years a more exhaustive survey is made 
of a group of boys who have been out of the 
College for a number of years. The following 
points are covered in the most recent survey 
sent to the commercially trained graduates 
who left between 1929 and 1937: an analysis 
of the skills used while on the job; the dif- 
ferent types of office machines used; impor- 
tance of handwriting; the amount of ad- 
vanced study done in the commercial field; 
proportion of income given to the home; reli- 
gious and recreational activities; positions 
held since graduation; difficulties during the 
first year of employment, etc. The mechan- 
ically trained graduates of the same years 
were questioned similarly. Changes of em- 
phasis in the different courses were made as 
a result of a summary analysis of these 
returns. 

Other phases of our program may well be 
mentioned. For example, there is the counsel, 
financial aid through alumni contributions, 
and the follow-up of our boys who continue 
their formal education in either day colleges 
or night schools. There is the use to which we 
put outside cooperating agencies when special 


medical, neurological, and social problems are 
involved. We make contact with such service 
clubs in local communities as Rotary and 
Kiwanis. There are many ways in which the 
alumni associations and the individual mem. 
bers of the alumni body cooperate in the jp. 
terest of the graduates. Also, when advisable, 
there are the visits made by us to the home 
of our graduates. 

Our most recent and timely type of folloy. 
up is that affecting the more than thirty 
hundred Alumni known to be serving ther 
Country. Various methods of keeping then 
informed of College and Alumni. activitig 
are used. The personal correspondence with 
these men is increasingly heavy, especially 
with those who have gone into foreign service, 

One question which is often posed when 
discussing the subject of a follow-up program 
is, “How can a school afford such an extep 
sive program?” 

It is clear that the best answer to this js 
another question. How can any forwath 
looking educational institution afford not to 
have a follow-up plan which will assist th 
graduates effectively to make use of the tram 
ing and education received? The program 
which has been discussed is costing Giranl 
College not more than $12.55 per student for 
each year he is with us. The average stay ol 
each boy is approximately nine years, which 
means we are spending $113.00 to admit him, 
to keep in contact with his family during the 
nine years he is in residence, to obtain for 
him at graduation economic security, and to 
provide counsel and encouragement for him 
after his departure. If we limit the service 
to the follow-up program the per capita cost 
will be approximately $42.00, and for a 
school of our size, the plan can be handled by 
one skilled personnel worker, one stenog: 
rapher, and part of the time of one case 
worker. We believe that this expenditure is 
very cheap insurance for the $9,000.00 invest 
ment which each of our graduates represemls. 
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sory branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 8 of a series, Signal Corps. 


® 


Greuits of Victory!—that’s what this lineman and his comrades in the Signal 
Corps are providing. They're building and keeping open the telephone lines that 
help to coordinate attack and defense in every battle zone. Mile after mile they'll 
push forward, often under fire, till their Circuits of Victory reach round the world! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 





He needs help 
...from YOU! 


Won’tyouhelp him—by turn- 
ing your dollars into fighting 
planes, tanks, guns and ships? 
The more money you invest in 
War Bonds... regularly, week 
after week...the sooner the 
Axis will be crushed. 





THE NEW WINTER (LEFT) AND SUMMER UNIFORMS OF THE U. S. Capet Nurse Corps. THE WINTER UNIFORM IS 
OF GRAY WOOL WITH REGIMENTAL RED EPAULETS AND SILVER INSIGNIA. THE SUMMER UNIFORM IS MADE OF GRAY 
AND WHITE PIN STRIPED COTTON, WITH REGIMENTAL RED EPAULETS AND SILVER BUTTONS AND INSIGNIA. THE 
BERETS ARE DESIGNED AFTER THE BRITISH TANK BERET MADE FAMOUS BY GENERAL BERNARD L. MONTGOMERY. 





THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


iene Petry, R.N., Director, Division of Nurse Education, 
U. S. Public Health Service 


One of the greatest services which any woman can render, in time 
of war or peace, is that of nursing. The following article describes the 
$8. Cadet Nurse Corps which offers free nursing education to qualified 
young women and which has been organized to relieve the serious 
dortages in essential civilian and military nursing. 

The author is a graduate of the University of Delaware and of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Nursing, from which she received a scholarship 
i Teachers College, Columbia University, where she later received her 
doctorate. Miss Petry spent several years at the University of Minnesota 
gs clinical instructor and supervisor in the four hospitals associated with 
the school of nursing. In 1941, on a leave of absence from the University 
of Minnesota, she became nursing consultant for the U. S. Public Health 
Service. In May, 1943, she became Dean of Cornell University’s School 


of Nursing, but remains on leave of absence to the Government. 


HE Chinese character for “crisis” com- 

bines the characters for the words “dan- 
gr” and “opportunity.” This is more than a 
coincidence. A crisis indeed, is both a danger 
and an opportunity. 
crisis in the field of nursing presents a definite 
danger to the health and safety of our nation. 
It also presents—through the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps—a definite opportunity to the 
nation’s finest young women. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps—established under 
the terms of the Bolton Act of June 1943— 
was the direct result of urgent and repeated 
pleas from nursing leaders and hospital ad- 
ministrators all over the country for aid in 


Our current wartime 


bringing needs and opportunities in nursing 


before the proper clientele. From the delib- 
erations of such representative professional 
amd government groups as the National Nurs- 
ing Council for War Service, the American 
Hospital Association, the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Health and Medical Commit- 
tee of the Federal Security Agency, grew the 
kgislation appropriating funds for carrying 
out an emergency nation-wide nurse recruit- 
ment and nurse-education program. 

This program, which is administered by 
the Division of Nurse Education, U. S. Public 
Health Service, has two specific aims: to bring 
more nurses into training and to train them 
faster to take on essential war jobs. 


13 


Provisions of the Program 


There are no government schools of nursing 
set up under the program. Any accredited 
nursing school may apply for participation 
and, if it meets requirements of the Bolton 
Act, may enroll Cadet Nurse Corps members 
and receive Federal funds to pay for their 
expenses. To be eligible, a school must offer 
adequate clinical facilities in at least the four 
main fields of medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
and obstetrics. 


In general, the recommendations of the 
National League for Nursing Education have 
been followed in outlining Corps procedure. 
The normal student-school relation is care- 
fully preserved, and the government’s role 
limited to approval of the school and satisfac- 
tion that Corps regulations are being ob- 
served. 


As of the end of October, almost 900 
schools of the nation’s 1300 had been en- 
rolled, with additional institutions being added 
daily. It is estimated that these schools will 
accommodate approximately 85,000 Cadet 
Nurses, of whom some 44,000 are second and 
third year students who have made use of 
their privilege of transferring into the Corps, 
and 41,000 new recruits. 


To meet the critical shortage of civilian 
and military nursing services, 115,000 new 
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student nurses are needed. Actually, however, 
existing training facilities limit this number 
to the present quota of 65,000 new Cadet 
Nurses before next June. Steps are being 
taken to increase these facilities in order to 
accommodate more than the 65,000 quota. 

Every Cadet Nurse receives free tuition in 
an approved nursing school of her own choice, 
all her living expenses—including room, 
board, laundry, books, school fees, etc.—a 
monthly allowance, and a smart outdoor uni- 
form. She receives free training for impor- 
tant war work, a free education for the most 
respected—and one of the best paid—profes- 
sions for women. Whether she becomes a 
career woman or a wife and mother, this train- 
ing and education will 
throughout life. 


prove valuable 


Nursing as a Peace Time and War Time 
Career 


In addition to the wartime opportunities in 
nursing, post-war prospects are steadily in- 
creasing. Professional opportunities upon 
graduation are open to such fields as Army 
and Navy nursing, public health, Federal and 
private hospitals, nurse education, and the 
American Red Cross. 
high as $7500. 

Post-war careers are certain to open up in 
work with war veterans, health and rehabili- 
tation programs here and abroad, in public 
health projects, in nursing administration, in 
teaching and research work. 

Nursing is one of the few careers which can 
be resumed without loss of professional stand- 
ing after a period of inactivity; or that can 
be practiced on a part-time basis. It also 
offers excellent preparation for homemaking 
and civic life. Statistics show a higher mar- 
riage rate among nurses than among any other 
group of professional women. Members of 
the nursing profession generally are among 
the civic and social leaders of their com- 
munity. 


Salaries may range as 
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The Course of Study 


All schools participating in the Corps pro. 
gram must accelerate their program to a 24 
30 month period in order that nurses may he 
prepared more rapidly. Corps members, hoy. 
ever, do important war work almost from the 
moment they begin their training: they alg 
help release graduate nurses for wartime sery. 
ice elsewhere. They serve as they learn, 

When a recruit enters the Corps, she be 
comes a Pre-Cadet, with a $15 monthly alloy. 
ance, for a period of nine months. As a Pre 
Cadet, she takes preliminary courses, become 
acquainted with hospital routine, and per. 
forms some of the simpler nursing tasks, |p 
the next 15 or 24 months, she is a Junior 
Cadet—with a pay increase to $20 a month 
taking advanced courses and practicing ad. 
vanced and more complicated nursing pro. 
cedures. Under supervision she gives full care 
to an interesting variety of patients in nur 
series for new-born infants, in operating 
rooms, out patient clinics, medical and sur 
gical hospital units. 

In those states and schools where a %- 
month program is required for graduation, a 
Senior Cadet period of 6 to 12 months has 
been provided. This is a period of supervised 
activity in which the student nurse is actually 
taking on many of the duties of a graduate 
nurse. She is paid’ at least $30 a month and 
maintenance by the hospital employing her 
services. During this period the Senior Cadet 
may choose an assignment to a Federal Gor: 
ernment hospital such as an Army, Navy, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Veterans or 
Indian Hospital, or she may serve in a civilian 
hospital or health agency, and thus have a 
preview of the field of activity she may later 
wish to enter. 

This accelerated curriculum must have the 
approval of the state or territory Board o 
Nurse Examiners, which establishes the te 
quirements for registration. The Cadet Nurse 
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is eligible to become a Registered Nurse fol- 
wing her graduation. 


In recognition of the wartime service they 
ae rendering, all Cadet Nurse Corps mem- 
hers will wear attractive gray summer and 
yinter uniforms. The winter ensemble con- 
ists of a trim, two-piece woolen suit, with 


regimental red epaulets and silver buttons, a [ 
quard’s overcoat, and a “Montgomery beret.” 5 


The summer uniform is a two-piece cotton suit 
yith red epaulets, and a raincoat. The dis- 
tinctive Corps insignia is included on each 
yiform, the wearing of which is optional 
except on special occasions. The indoor uni- 
form is that of the nursing school. 


Personal Qualifications and Obligation 


In return for the advantages and benefits 
of membership in the Corps, each student 
promises to serve . . . health permitting . . . 
in an essential nursing service, either civilian 
or military, until the end of the war. She is 
free to choose her field. No student or gradu- 
ate under the plan will be forced to enter any 
branch of the armed services. Nor does the 
pledge preclude marriage, since many nursing 
schools now admit married students, and many 
esential nursing positions, including those in 
the Army Nurse Corps, are open to married 
nurses, 


A candidate for the Corps must be between 
the age of 17 (or 18, depending on state or 
school regulation) and 35, in good health, and 
agraduate of an accredited high school. Girls 
with some college background are especially 


wanted. Opportunities for leadership are 
manifold. 


Personal qualifications of a prospective 
candidate should include an interest in human- 
ity and a sincere wish to help; a sense of 
humor; an orderly mind; quickness of per- 
ception; neatness; deft, sure hands; and, 
above all, a kind heart. 
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Photo by Office of War Information 

A GRADUATE NURSE (RIGHT) WATCHES STUDENT NURSE 

PREPARE A HYPODERMIC FOR A PATIENT. STRICT AD- 

HERENCE TO DOCTORS ORDERS IS SOMETHING EVERY 
PROBATIONER MUST LEARN. 


Selection of the Right School 


Placement of candidates in the right school 
of nursing is part of the Cadet Nurse Corps 
program and is of great importance to the 
candidate herself. Apart from general sugges- 
tions, selecting a school is an individual and 
specialized procedure. The school that is right 
for one girl may not be right for another. In 
general, the candidate should apply to at least 
three good nursing schools for information, 
should have personal interviews, if possible, 
and should study their catalogues and other 
material. In order to advise prospective can- 
didates, guidance and placement officers 
should be well acquainted with the nursing 
schools in their state or region and the types 
of positions occupied by their graduates. 

While requirements of the various Boards 
of Nurse Examiners differ, certain universal 
standards distinguish schools. First of all, 
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some schools offer—besides the four essential 
services mentioned above—experience and in- 
struction in combinations of any of the fol- 
lowing: psychiatric nursing, community or 
public health nursing, communicable disease 
nursing, outpatient nursing, and experience 
in a nursery school with well children. Also 
to be recommended is any school which places 
emphasis on social and preventive aspects of 
nursing care. 


Girls with ambitions toward high level ad- 
ministrative positions should be guided into 
schools connected with hospitals of 100 beds, 
or larger. Those who are taking, or intend to 
take, preliminary college work maybe ad- 
vised to enter a collegiate school of nursing. 
Nursing schools with university affiliations 
are generally a wiser choice for young women 
of superior ability and wider interests. The 
better schools without collegiate connections, 
however, are sometimes more to be recom- 
mended than the poorer schools having such 
connections. 


For further information on the choice of a 
school, the National Nursing Council for War 
Service, 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
should be consulted. Also available is a new 
pamphlet just published by the Division of 
Nurse Education, How to Choose a Nursing 
School. Write to the Division of Nurse Edu- 
cation, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for copies. 


The Guidance Counselor's Responsibilty 


Members of the Association may help the 
Cadet Nurse Corps by mentioning the Corps 
program to properly qualified girls, and by 
studying the program in order to answer ques- 
tions that may arise. School or community 
groups should be encouraged to present spe- 
cial meetings or programs bringing the Cadet 
Nurse Corps to the attention of the com- 
munity. Guidance and placement officers will 
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also perform a valuable service by holding the 
interest of candidates between the time they 
first look for information and the time te 
are accepted as Corps members. A few words 
of encouragement and advice to interested 
girls will frequently produce important results 


in placing the right candidate in the right 
school. 


An annotated list of accredited nursing 
schools is supplied by the National Nursing 
Council for War Service; the Council als 
lists collegiate schools of nursing. The Board 
of Nurse Examiners in each state or territory 
may be consulted for schools of nursing ii 


requirements for registration in their area, 


Interested candidates may apply directly to 
the nursing school they wish to enter. Infor: 
mation on all schools of nursing participating 
in the Corps program—as well as any addi- 
tional details on the program itself—may be 
secured from any hospital, or by writing to 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, New 
York, N. Y. 


Vocational guidance and placement officers 
in the country’s schools and colleges have 
always realized the excellent career possibili- 
ties of girls interested in nursing. The young 
woman who wants to do her part in the war, 
but who knows she will not want a career, 
will find nursing an ideal choice because it 
prepares her for wholesome living, for home: 
making and motherhood, and for intelligent 
citizenship. Now, with an ever-increasing wat- 
time demand for more nurses, and a post-war 
demand that promises to be even heavier, it 
is of particular importance that those coum 
seling America’s young women should have a 
complete understanding of the “chance of a 


lifetime” 


offered young women of character 
and capacity through the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps. 
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FACTORY VERSUS OFFICE. THE AUTHOR FEELS THAT IN THE LONG RUN, OFFICE WORK WILL OFFER GREATER 
OPPORTUNITY TO QUALIFIED WOMEN THAN WILL THE FACTORY. 





OPPORTUNITIES AND THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN FOR WAR WORK IN THE OFFICE 


W.E. Tarr, General Office Manager, The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Indiana 


The following article not only describes various current job oppor- 
tunities available to college women, but also emphasizes the importance 
of more effectively coordinating the educational function with employer 
requirements and the responsibility of university, business and govern- 
ment representatives to plan together thoughtfully toward that end. 

"he author attended Westminster College, Missouri University, 

‘ngheld State Teachers College, Drury College and evening classes at 
Northwestern University. Mr. Tarr secured his early experience with 
Dolese & Shepard Company before coming to the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion in 1929, where he held numerous and varied positions before being 
nade general office manager in 1935. He attracted national attention in 


1940 as co-inventor of the new Convertible desk. 


[ is the duty and responsibility of Indus- 
try, Government, and colleges and universi- 


ties to help train the men and women to do 
the work that is necessary to win the war. 
With the drafting of a high percentage of men 
for military service, we are finding it in- 
creasingly necessary to draw on the woman- 
power of the nation. We are glad to pass on 
the information we have gathered about the 
jobs in offices for which women are needed, 
and suggestions as to what college and uni- 
versity executives can do to prepare them for 
these jobs. 

To secure this information, we conducted 
an interview survey of the department heads 
and college women in our own corporation. 
We requested suggestions from personnel 
executives of other war industries in our area 
and from a personnel executive of the local 
U. S. Employment Service. Correspondence 
with men in the office management field fur- 
nished additional ideas. 

Shortages of office help have occurred par- 
ticularly in areas of concentrated war indus- 
tries for several reasons. Many men have 
been drafted for the armed services. Gov- 
émment procedures in the form of numerous 
and detailed reports and orders have increased 
the amount of work in the offices of war 
plants. Some entirely new jobs have been 
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created by needs peculiar to the war effort, 
such as those for women counselors to deal 
with problems of women working in the fac- 
tories, and for priorities experts. The short- 
age of office help may not become as acute 
as we are led to believe, for many office work- 
ers will be available from non-defense indus- 
tries. Many housewives who have not worked 
in offices for a number of years will return 
as the demand for workers increases. In- 
dustry, however, must depend on college 
women to fill many of the positions usually 
filled by the young college men who normally 
enter business after graduation. They will 
be needed as replacements for those who have 
left office positions for military service or for 
factory jobs. 

All of the men interviewed felt that with 
the proper training and experience a woman 
could do almost any office work a man does. 
Of course, there are many positions requir- 
ing years of practice which neither a young 
college man nor woman could fill upon grad- 
uation. Specifically, what are the occupations 
which women can fill and are already filling 
in business offices? 


Position Opportunities 


Beginning with the jobs that require the 
least training, there are the numerous clerical 
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operations such as copying, posting, checking, 
and filing. They require speed, accuracy, at- 
tention to detail, application, and legible hand- 
writing. Positions requiring a greater de- 
gree of training are: operation of office ma- 
chines for adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
dividing, typing, posting, key punching, sort- 
ing, tabulating, transcribing, and dictating. 
The routine nature of office machine work may 
not appeal particularly to college students, 
but it is often necessary as a starting point 
in a business career. 

Increases in office organizations usually re- 
quire more stenographers and _ secretaries. 
Particularly now, when time is such an im- 
portant element in our war effort, it should 


be emphasized that we need more competent 
stenographers and secretaries to work with 
speed and efficiency. A surprising number of 
applicants are turned down because they fail 
to pass the ordinary typing and dictation tess 
More attention might advantageously be given 
to the teaching of simple business arithmetic, 
spelling, telephone usage, business yocgh. 
ulary, business etiquette, and English compo- 
sition in the high schools, colleges, and yj. 
versities. 

The accounting field is opening up rapidly 
to women. 


In a nearby war plant young 
women college graduates are doing the work 
of senior accountants. Another war industry 
in South Bend is replacing male factory “a 
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COLLEGE GIRLS WHO WISH TO ENTER BUSINESS FIELD SHOULD KNOW HOW TO OPERATE BUSINESS MACHINES. 
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Deferred Careers 


Today, and until Victory comes, our armed forces have 
first call on the youth of the land. After Victory, there will be 
another big job to do .. . to rebuild and make workable the 
post-war world. 


In your long-range planning of careers, many of which may 
have to be temporarily deferred, don’t overlook the advantages 
of life insurance as a career. Today, as always, there are a 
number of openings in this typically American business for 
men and women who not only wish to succeed, but who wish to 


make something worthwhile out of their lives. 


For details about types of positions available in The Guardian 
Life, you are cordially invited to write The President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY -« 


GUARDIAN O F 


Women who are 
well trained in accounting are in demand not 
only to replace men who are leaving for mili- 
lary service, but also to take the places of 
college men who would have entered the pro- 
fession of accounting upon graduation. 


accountants with women. 


From the U. S. Employment Service, we 
learned that there is a nation-wide demand for 
women trained in mathematics and statistical 
methods. Although some employers in the 


Mid-West have been reluctant to employ 
women for statistical positions, it is obvious 
that as the pressure increases, women will be 


hired if available. 


With the sharp increase in the number of 
women employed in both factories and of- 
fices, has come an increase in the need for 
women in personnel work where they can deal 
freely and frankly with members of their own 
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NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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sex. Women employment managers are needed 
to handle the hiring of both men and women. 
Trained college women will be needed as in- 
terviewers and personnel assistants. Many 
war plants are hiring women counselors to 
advise on matters of dress, sanitation, and 
recreation. They give assistance to women 
who must readjust schedules at home because 
their working hours upset their normal living 
routines and perform numerous other services 
to reduce absenteeism and separation. Such 
a personnel officer could assist in securing the 
mental well-being of women employees by 
keeping in touch with them especially during 
the first month of employment. 


The number of librarians needed by war 
industries will be limited by the number of 
industries which have organized their own 
libraries. Many plants have been built in 
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such a hurry that no time or money has been 
available for starting a library. There is a 
demand, however, for librarians with knowl- 
edge of special fields such as engineering, 
chemistry, and metallurgy and with ability 
to translate and to condense technical infor- 
mation. 


The field of public relations offers oppor- 
tunities of service to women students of jour- 
nalism. At Studebaker, a young woman 
speaks frequently before women’s organiza- 
tions on the problem of car conservation and 
car care from the woman’s angle. She has 
made a study of the rubber industry in order 
to explain to women how to conserve their 
automobile tires. Another woman helps in 
preparing press releases to newspapers and 
magazines. When a large manufacturer of 
electrical equipment could no longer make 
stoves, an alert young woman in their public 
relations department thought of the idea of 
substituting classes in nutrition for their dem- 
onstration classes. This change aided the war 
effort and kept the company name before the 
public. The preparation and publication of 
dealer and employee magazines and news- 
papers would be included in this field. 


War industries must purchase raw mate- 
rials. Many positions in purchasing depart- 
ments can be filled by women. Women have 
proved their ability as buyers in the retail 
merchandising field. It might be difficult for 
many women to become buyers of metals and 
factory machinery, but they certainly can 
easily learn to buy many types of services, 
office and factory supplies, fabrics and cer- 
tain materials for which accurate and detailed 
specifications are prepared from engineering 
or laboratory tests. Follow-up work requir- 
ing clerical accuracy, ability to write persuas- 
ive letters, and the resourcefulness necessary 
to get material in on time offers attractive 
opportunities for women of ability. 


Women are becoming able correspondents 
At a local war plant girls dictate letters tp 
customers, work which was formerly done by 
men. Another company employs a numbe 
of girls to correspond with former employees 
now serving with the armed forces, 


Production scheduling is another job noy 
performed ably by women and it is likely that 
more women will be needed for this work. 


Office Management 


Office management, involving all of the 
complexities of both office and factory paper 
work and office personnel problems, may wel 
be given special attention by university, col. 
lege, and Government authorities. In my 
humble opinion, there is today a definite nec. 
essity for the office manager to be one of the 
management council. He, or she, should be 
present at management conferences at which 
company policies and programs are discussed 
and decided upon. Chemical, medical, and 
engineering research are well-known to every- 
one. The office, however, has had substanti- 
ally fewer research opportunities, and we be- 
lieve it would be an important advantage in 
the war effort if educational institutions, busi- 
ness, and the Government would encourage 
research activities in office operations. There 
are very few office routines in existence today 
which cannot be improved through methods 
studies and time and motion analyses. A re 
cent methods study of a departmental opera- 
tion enabled the department to carry on its 
work with 22 people instead of 33. While 
similar results might not be achieved nation 
ally, many people could be made available 
for other work through similar action in busi 
ness and Government. Many office manage 
ment responsibilities are company-wide in 
scope. Company-wide activities usually re 
quire attention from the top executives. 


INpUSTI 
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INDUSTRY IS OFFERING INCREASING OPPORTUNITY TO LIBRARIANS. 


Courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
THE WESTINGHOUSE LIBRARY, PICTURED ABOVE, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1931. 


Office vs. Factory 


Perhaps you are wondering how we are 
going to interest a girl in spending time and 
money preparing herself to do office work 
when, with little preparation and no expense, 
she can run a factory machine and receive 
substantially higher pay. As one of our em- 
ployees put it: “A girl I know who finished 
oly two years of high school was fired from 
her last job. Recently she got a position in 
a factory as an inspector. Her rate of pay 
with overtime is much higher than mine. 
After spending four years in college, at con- 
siderable cost, I am questioning the value of 
my education.” 


True, many factory jobs, at present, pay 
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more than office jobs. Perhaps you are also 
wondering how much an ordinary office job 
is going to appeal to a girl who, in every 
newspaper and magazine she picks up, is con- 
fronted with photographs of women working 
in factories. Clad in attractive uniforms from 
Vogue, they are toiling with welding torches 
on the ships or planes that may some day 
carry their husbands or brothers. 

Until 
recently, many of us considered an office po- 
sition as being more desirable because of bet- 
ter working conditions, greater security, and 
better pay. The immediate needs for addi- 
tional workers in factories and the recogni- 
tion of equal pay for equal work have raised 


My answer to these questions are: 
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factory wages for women above the salaries 
paid in offices. But over a period of time, 
office rates will tend to equal factory rates. 
As more employees leave our offices, a scarcity 
will force rates higher. This problem must 
be examined with the future in mind. It must 
be recognized that it takes more of certain 
types of ability to do general office work than 
to perform many of the simple production op- 
erations in a factory. 
recognize the facts. 










Pay envelopes must 
From a long range point 
of view, we are convinced that office work 
will offer greater and more attractive oppor- 
tunities to qualified women than will the fac- 
tory. 










Suggested Training Ideas 







In a discussion of what colleges can do to 
train women for office operations, | am en- 
tirely out of my field. For whatever they may 
be worth, however, here are a few ideas for 
your consideration. 








Tests of vocational interests are recom- 
mended as aids in sorting out those whose 
natural inclinations are toward office work. 
Vocational interest tests like the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, the Manson Occupational In- 
terest Blank for Women, or the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank could be administered 
to verify these interests. Then we should dis- 
cover where their abilities lie, whether in ac- 
counting, personnel, sales, or any number of 
fields previously mentioned. As you know, 
special tests, such as stenographic and clerical 
aptitude tests, are available for office workers. 
Supplementing the tests, an interview with 
each girl, would reveal her likes and dislikes 
and what she would like to do-and why. Now, 
with a knowledge of what business needs and 
with women interested and apparently having 
aptitudes in the direction of office work, we 


can suggest what courses the college should 
offer them. 
























Just as the Army and Navy are intensifying 
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their training courses, so must the eo 
make more intensive and _ utilitarian jj, 
courses. In considering the necessity of jp. 
tensifying business training for office worke 
one decision must be—what shall we include 
in our new program? I know of no better 
idea than to examine the class schedules and 
subjects offered at the evening school of com. 
merce of Northwestern University on the Chi- 
cago campus. Possibly a few of the subjects 
should be dropped and perhaps some from 
the day school of commerce included. Many 
universities conduct evening schools along the 
same lines for the purpose of assisting high 
school graduates and people employed in busi- 
ness to secure additional education. Many 
schools of business administration require two 
years of specialized study. Based on our in. 
terviews and experience, we suggest, for your 
consideration, the condensation of the funda- 
mental business courses now being offered 
during a four year course into an 18 months’ 
course and the elimination of the usual sum- 
mer vacation periods. 


Exceptional progress in many fields has 
been made through combining courses of 
study with practical work experience. Per- 
haps it would be desirable to consider a plan 
whereby women would secure a half-day po- 
sition in a nearby office—the other half of 
each day to be spent in classrooms. Study 
would be necessary at night. True, this might 
require the rearrangement of the teaching 
schedule and demand more from both teacher 
and student, but this is war! And we have no 
right to avoid a situation simply because it 
is tough! It could be arranged so that one 
student could be scheduled to work mornings 
on a particular job and another afternoons. 
In this idea everyone wins: Colleges are ren- 
dering an important war service, industry gets 
its work done, students acquire theoretical 


training, practical experience, and earn money 
at the same time. 
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Of course, no single plan will fit all condi- 
tions or circumstances. Here is a thought 
based on standard procedure in teaching ac- 
counting. Practical examples of regular ac- 
counting routines and problems are provided 
for experience in keeping records, preparing 
invoices, receiving reports, checks, journals, 


pay rolls, ledgers, tax returns, and financial 


statements. Where practical experience is not 
convenient or possible, why not prepare “prac- 
tice sets” for courses in purchasing, follow- 
up, materials control, personnel administra- 
tion, order specifying, job analysis, office lay- 
out, and for secretarial training. Possibly the 
establishment of a complete theoretical busi- 
ness corporation could be a subject for con- 
sideration. 


From experience and our survey we know 
that many college women employees are not 
familiar with business machines used for com- 
putations. Although a college girl may not 
be interested in operating a calculator as a 
means of livelihood, yet, such a skill is often 
the means by which she enters the business 
world. To be able to use a business machine 
helps her to “sell” her services more readily. 
With the reduction in the production of office 
machines, we realize that it will be difficult 
for colleges to secure such equipment, but 
here again, I believe some cooperative plan 
between industry, office machine manufac- 
turers or distributors, and the schools could 
be devised to allow students to use the ma- 
chines after business hours. To gain a work- 
ing knowledge of the common office machines 
might be made one of the requirements. 


As we all know, typewriters are much in 
demand. If greater numbers of college women 
are to learn to type, they must have type- 
writers for practice. A quick survey revealed 
that in many business concerns typewriters 
are in use only eight hours a day and in many 
high schools they are in use approximately 
six hours a day, leaving idle time of 16 hours 
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Courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF FILING IS ALSO NECESSARY TO THE 
BUSINESS GIRL. 


and 18 hours respectively. Resourcefulness 
and initiative on the part of educational in- 
stitutions will find ways and means of using 
those machines for practice during the hours 
when they are now idle. 

During one of our interviews this experi- 
ence was recited. It is the practice of one of 
our local concerns to hire, during the summer, 
the heads of the commercial departments of 
the local high schools. One summer the head 
of the typing department of one school was 
employed in their stenographic department. 
She had a difficult time keeping up with the 
girls in the department—most of them high 
school graduates. She learned that there is 
more to being a good typist than being able 
to type 50 words a minute—there were 
carbons to struggle with, poor handwriting to 
read, and neat erasures to make, all of which 
should be taught in a typing course. This 
corporation has found that their practice has 
paid dividends because instructors return to 
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their jobs in the fall with practical knowledge 
to add to their courses. 





No matter how well a college woman may 
be trained for the business world, her success 
depends to a great extent on her ability to 
adapt herself to new surroundings. College 
women must realize that in business they start 
at the bottom. If a girl trains for teaching, 
she is a teacher on her first job; if a girl trains 
to be a personnel director, she does not start 
out as such. She must spend considerable 
time at routine work—learning the organiza- 
tion of a personnel department and acquiring 
the experience and maturity to handle the job. 


College women cannot afford to assume the 
attitude that their years at school give them 
the right to look down their noses at the girls 
about them who have attended only high 
school. Work experience is valuable. Three- 
fourths of the department heads and person- 
nel workers interviewed expressed the opinion 
that college training was a disadvatnage if it 
developed a feeling of superiority. A bach- 
elor’s degree isn’t a key to a private office! 


Another suggestion that came out of our 
interviews is that universities should train 
their students to pay more attention to detail. 
In business, it is necessary to account for all 
of the details. Anyone who has taken a course 
in accounting realizes the extent to which he 
must consider details—copying one small fig- 
ure incorrectly may mean hours of lost time 
in taking a trial balance. Colleges must turn 
out people who can think, and who are emo- 
tionally well balanced. If a college woman 
wishes to be successful in business, she must 
have learned to draw on her own resources, 
on her past experience, and on the knowledge 








she has gained, in order to solve the problems 
which will confront her. 


In a survey of 57 women personnel execu. 
tives the following qualifications for personnel 
workers were recommended: Courses in py. 
chology, sociology, economics, statistics, labo, 
relations, interviewing, personnel administra. 
tion, and tests and measurements as related 
to business. She must have the ability to get 
along with people, the ability to get her ideas 
across to management, and general executive 
ability. 


In every phase of business there is a need 
for leaders. Someone said that success jn 
many fields is accounted for by 30 percent 
ability and 70 per cent personality. The re 
sponsibility of the college is to develop the 
student’s ability, personality, and other quali- 
ties which will be of value to her in business, 
Already one large university is offering 
highly concentrated courses to train women 
for supervisory work in war industries. Spe. 
cial consideration for entrance is given to 
those women who have had college or wi- 
versity training. 


As a final suggestion, please accept the 
thought that an over-all policy should be de- 
termined by university, business, and gover: 
ment representatives for use as a pattern by 
individual schools. 


Industry will welcome the direction of your 
capable minds and earnest attention to the 
task of training college women for office war 
work. You will make progress in business 
easier for your students, provide a vital service 
to industry, earn the good will of government 
and industrial executives, and hasten the end 
of the war. 

















The 
United Gas Improvement 
Company 


1401 ARCH STREET 
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é instinctive analysis of a situation Dy a story writer has not uncom- 
monly been the forerunner of a scientifically established program of investiga- 
tion. What the writer feels the scientist analyzes and learns to express in 
concrete form. So it is, perhaps, suitable to introduce scientific papers on 
consulting, guidance, and placement, with the guidance story of a character 
of fiction. 


DISCOVERING AND UTILIZING APTITUDES 


Marion A. BILLs 


Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


The following has been written from the viewpoint of an outsider on vocation guid. 
ance; from the viewpoint of a personnel manager who uses tests rather extensively in a 
selection program but who puts more emphasis on past performance than on tests alone; 
and from the viewpoint of one who believes that there is very radical difference between 
selection and guidance and feels that the guidance program is much the harder of the two. 

The author received her A.B. degree from the University of Michigan and her Ph.D. 
in Psychology at Bryn Mawr College. In addition to her position at Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Dr. Bills serves as consultant on office management, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


















HERE have been many books written on 
the theme of vocational guidance, but the 
one which to me tops them all would be in- 
cluded in no bibliography. It is Kipling’s 
“Kim.” You remember the little Irish boy, 
brought up among the natives of India, edu- 
cated in an English school by a Buddhist 
priest, having as one of his closest friends a 
horse trader. A guidance counselor would 
have found the fourteen-year-old Kim with 
good mental alertness, passing excellently a 
test in mathematics, speaking two languages 
with equal facility, not very adept with his 
hands. He might have given him a memory 
test in which he used objects, as did the old 
curio dealer, and when Kim failed, written his 
memory down as poor, not realizing, as did 
the dealer, that the important factor is “why.” 
With the objects changed to faces, Kim suc- 
ceeded. Here the dealer illustrated one of the 
differences between selection and guidance. 
Had he been selecting someone to guard his 
jewels he would wisely have rejected Kim, but 
he was viewing him as an individual and he 
changed the test until he found the thing 
in which Kim excelled. However, even with 
the memory test passed, there would have 
been nothing pointing directly to Secret 
Service. 
As the counselor talked to Kim he would 
at first, at least, have learned relatively little, 
























for Kim, as many of our boys today, knew 
enough to keep his own council, but gradually, 
with patience, items would have come out of 
his past history; how as a ragamuffin on the 
streets of Lahore he learned to know and 
abide by the customs of the natives; how he 
carried secret messages for silver coins but 
stayed to see the results for the love of the 
game. That love of the game was the key to 
successful guidance and Sahib Creighton 
seized it. 

Of the same importance for guidance would 
be the information on a boy I knew who, 
although too young to get a driver’s license, 
spent a whole summer taking apart and put 
ting together again an old automobile. He 
did it for the fun of the game which to an 
adult seemed to have as its object making the 
engine run with the fewest number of parts 
assembled. 

Kim’s counselors were able to choose an 
occupation without the hindrance of having 
to consider the social acceptability of that 
occupation. Perhaps gradually we are ap- 
proaching this freedom of choice which is s0 
desirable. The production program of the 
last few years has created great respect for 
the dignity of hand trades and we are extend: 


ing that dignity to the selling operations.” As 


*See be , No. 1, page 57, ‘‘Discarding the White Collar 
alo. 
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gon as jobs are made equally desirable in 
dignity, Pay, and chance for advancement, the 
yay is then open to a really effective guidance 
program. 

At the age of fourteen, aided and abetted 
by the horse trader and the medicine vendor, 
Kim took his vocational training into his own 
hands and spent his vacation on the road; that 
is in the heart of native India. If our guid- 
ance counselors are to be as adept at their 
trade as Kim’s somewhat questionable friends, 
they will encourage the counselee to become 
sufficiently absorbed in something and to 
york hard enough at it to get the feel of ex- 
celling. 


The Interest Factor as an Aid to Counseling 


Tests can only in general point the way, 
even though the counselor keeps at them, as 
he should, until he finds some ability in which 


the boy is above average. The occupational 
history of any fifteen year old boy, as was the 
case with Kim, is of extreme importance, and 
here the guidance counselor must often play 
a double role. He must point the way to the 
interest and then evaluate it from the stand- 
point of its guidance importance. If the stu- 
dent can gain confidence from the knowledge 
of having excelled in something by dent of 
hard work, a decisive step forward will have 
been taken. 

Recently a junior college switched from 
having the students take a large number of 
subjects at once to having them study only 
two subjects a term, but studying these inten- 
sively. The number of books drawn from the 
library doubled. The students were becoming 
experts in some one particular phase and 
thereby all the rest of the world opened up to 
them. 


What are the vocational and avocational ~ 





Earn while you learn! 


Sounds like a phrase from a current 
Help Wanted ad, doesn’t it? It isn’t, 


and neither is it something new. 


For twenty-three years, ever since 
1921, Curtis Publishing Company has 
sponsored a Vocational Plan for the 


schools of America. 


This Plan, which has provided schools 


with over four and a half million dol- 
lars, has enabled many schools to pur- 
chase equipment and supplies other- 
wise not obtainable. 


At the same time, nearly 15,000,000 
boys and girls have been given the 
opportunity to gain practical business 
experience under conditions typical of 
those they will face in adult life. 


For complete details, no obligation of course, write: 


Director, Curtis Vocational Plan 


Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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possibilities in most communities? Let us 
consider some of them, disregarding for the 
time being, the social status of the job. Gar- 
dening can be a fascinating hobby or a life 
work. So can the raising of poultry. I re- 
member how a bit of Christmas money 
brought a thank-you letter from a youngster 
for a “perfectly adorable” bantam rooster. 
The youngster is now managing a fair-sized 
ranch of his own. A small sum invested in 
an old car for a boy to take apart may decide 
a career. The technically inclined boy, to 
whom I referred above, is now the head of a 
trucking firm. He might equally well have 
developed into an airplane mechanic or a 
flyer. A chemistry set may result in vocations 
in chemistry, engineering, pharmacy, or medi- 
cine. Interest in mechanics may lead to a 
life work as tool maker, engineer, or college 
professor. Interest in people may lead to 
being a salesman, a head waiter, or a recep- 





In 1787 Franklin and Marshall was chartered 
as an educational institution dedicated to 
“the preservation of the principles of the 
Christian religion and of our republican form 
of government.” 


In 1943 the college, still true to its purpose, 
is helping win both the war and the peace 
by educating, in its liberal tradition, officer 
candidates of the Navy and Marine Corps as 
well as civilian students. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
1787 1943 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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tionist. Interest in words may lead to q 
career as a writer, a lawyer, a journalist, a 
clerical worker, or a salesman, if it is coupled 


with other interests and abilities. 


Confidence an Important Factor 


There would seem to be something in which 
almost everyone can excel and so gain the 
confidence that comes with excelling. The 
goal of the guidance counselor is to help find 
this something. Too often a testing program, 
either from lack of time or understanding, 
stops with a recognized series of tests without 
finding the “whys” of failure, or the “whats” 
of successes. But to do so defeats its ends, 
One guidance counselor whom I know says 
that she has never stopped her testing with 
individual guidance until she has secured one 
score above average, although once she had 
to give twenty tests to find it. Accomplish- 
ments, to give confidence, do not need to be 
unique or peculiar. It is the being “good” at 
them that counts. A girl who can come into 
an employment office with the knowledge that 
she is an excellent typist has the poise and the 
interest which gives her a definite advantage. 
The person who knows by experience that he 
can sell has a field open to him at almost any 
time. 


Guidance in the Post-War World 


We all hope, except, perhaps, the boys them 
selves, that our present high school students 
will not need to be drafted and we optimist- 
ically expect that as they are finishing sec 
ondary school our soldiers will be coming 
back. That post war world will not be an 
easy one to which to adjust. Business will be 
intent on absorbing former employees and de 
veloping new products and services for civil 
ian needs. Jobs may not be as plentiful as 
they are today and a guidance program may 
have as its goal the fitting of this group into 
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,world quite different, employment-wise, than 
that of 1943. In the war world the question 
of the development of confidence has been 
rather automatically taken care of since boys 
have been sought for work rather than having 
io seek it, but with jobs less plentiful the boy 
is going to need the confidence which is 
gained by having something in which he is 
fundamentally interested and towards which 
he is willing to work. 

Having developed the pattern, the guidance 
counselor can well emphasize the need for 
ticking to it. Not long ago a colored man 
ho had been head waiter for thirty years at 
a moderate sized inn, died. He was mourned 
by white and colored alike and at his funeral 
the minister, using him as an example, de- 
veloped an excellent guidance theme. He told 
of Tom’s special ability, his keen interest in 
people, and his patience, of how he had ex- 
celled in his job and how his ability and affa- 
bility had built up the trade. In times of 
discouragement he had stuck by the inn and 
the management had stuck by him and so 
through the years he had been able to bring 
up a family in comfort and earn the respect 
of all people. This theme of choosing one’s 
position and sticking to it is advice well worth 
giving in these days of restlessness, and would 


be even more valuable, perhaps, in a world 
less full of jobs than is the present one. 

It would be beneficial to each counselor to 
list the twenty persons he knows who are best 
suited to their jobs and the twenty who are 
happiest in them. The three that head my list 
appear in both groups. They are a shell col- 
lector and dealer, a lobster fisherman, and an 
executive of a large corporation. Closely fol- 
lowing are a college president, a country 
storekeeper, and a typist. Every one of the 
six works very hard, has the respect of his 
community and is contributing to its growth 
and welfare. Such a list, more than any- 
thing else, I believe, can convince the guid- 
ance counselor of the probability that there is 
some suitable field of endeavor to be found 
for everyone with the will to work. 


In conclusion, there would seem to be three 
steps a vocational counselor can take in order 
better to prepare for post war guidance. 
First, devise a test program that will be flex- 
ible enough to find at least something which 
each individual does well; second, get him to 
do it enough to gain confidence in himself; 
and third, urge him to stick to it, and do his 
best with an assurance that though the de- 
sired results may not come immediately they 
will eventually. 


TEACHER SHORTAGES 


Tre following paragraph, which gives some idea of the extent of teacher shortages, 
is quoted from a report by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher 


Training, U. S. Office of Education. 


“The growing shortage of teachers is the chief wartime problem in the administra- 





tion of teacher personnel, if not in the entire field of school administration, Nation- 
wide studies made in 1942-43 by the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, and some of the State departments of education, show that there were an 
estimated 7,500 unfilled teaching positions in October, 1942, and 13,000 in March, 
1943. The number of emergency teaching certificates increased eightfold during the 
year, to a total of 39,000. The number of teachers new to their positions, some 189,000, 
has practically doubled since World War II began. Although the extent of the short- 
ages varies greatly among and within States, there are now unfilled teaching vacancies 
and seriously under-qualified teachers in every part of the country, Furthermore, 
conditions are steadily growing worse.” 
31 











Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY, 


Life Insurance is built 
upon Certainty, and 
therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


8 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 
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PERSONNEL TESTS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


W, H. BRENTLINGER, Assistant Professor of Psychology, The 


University of Texas 


The following article is written for the benefit of guidance and 
personnel officers, in line with the author’s belief that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in personnel management based on the appli- 
ation of research in aptitude measurement to problems of human 
relations. 


Following graduation from Harvard University, Dr. Brentlinger spent 
three years in public school work and became interested in vocational 
psychology and guidance. He had a brief excursion into industrial per- 
ganel work with Armour & Co., and since that time has taught psy- 
chology and education at Antioch College, Oberlin College and The 





University of Texas. 


Individual Differences 


RIVING instructors report that people 

differ considerably in the ease with 
which they learn to drive. Some individuals, 
who seem to take naturally to driving a car, 
require a minimum of instruction. Others 
take five to ten times as long. 

A large number of girls working in a 
hosiery mill doing a routine “looping” opera- 
tion had their hourly output recorded. Even 
when the factor of experience was controlled, 
by taking only those who had worked for a 
year or more, production varied from three 
dozen pairs to more than seven dozen pairs 
per hour. The best individuals were produc- 
ing more than twice the amount produced by 
the poorest. 

Further evidence of the extent of individual 
diflerences is shown by the fact that the scores 
of machine shop apprentices (all high school 
graduates) on the Otis group intelligence 
wale, varied from 3 to 72. This is a remark- 
able fact, since they were a selected group. 
That there are differences in job aptitude no 
oe will dispute, and there is ample evidence 
that these differences are rather stable and 
permanent. The “constancy of the IQ” is 


known to educators and psychologists. The 
finding that individuals tend to retain their 
relative standing on motor ability tests and 
the like after practice is indicative of differ- 
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ences in biological and psychological endow- 
ment. 


It is also important to remind ourselves that 
an individual’s capacities are not all equally 
strong. Some of us possess good mathemat- 
ical ability but are relatively weak in verbal 
or linguistic ability. This is recognized in 
recent refinement in test construction; e. g., 
The Committee on Classification of Military 
Personnel, in preparing the GCT (General 
Classification Test) given to all selective serv- 
ice men, so constructed the test as to provide 
separate scores for verbal, number and spa- 
tial abilities. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to bring out such facts as are known to 
the psychotechnician concerning the interre- 
lation of abilities, nor to develop any theory 
of the nature of aptitude. Our purpose is 
limited to giving information that will aid the 
personnel executive and guidance officer in 
judging tests now available for classification 
of applicants, and to indicate some limitations 
present in the attempt to “fit the square peg 
in the square hole and the round peg in the 
round hole.” 


Classification of Tests 


There are several types of test that are avail- 
able. They are classified according to form 
and method 
pencil vs. performance, group vs. individual), 


of administration 


( paper-and- 
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and according to whether they are considered 
tests of aptitude or capacity for learning, or 
developed capacity or achievement. Aptitudes 
are the assumed underlying factors in achieve- 
ment or ability, and they can be measured 
only indirectly. The principal aptitude tests 
are those which measure “general aptitude” or 
intelligence (the ability to think quickly, and 
to analyze a problem or situation), and those 
which measure special aptitudes, such as 
music, drawing, etc. The distinction often 
drawn between aptitude and achievement test- 
ing has more theoretical than practical im- 
portance. As Bingham has stated, “The term 
“aptitude test” must not be restricted to those 
tests designed to measure individual differ- 
ences in advance of any training in the func- 
tion tested. Any test, whatever its label, is a 
test of aptitude in so far as the scores are 
known to be indicative of future potentiali- 
ties.” An achievement test differs from an 
aptitude test in that it measures directly what 
one has learned, or is an index of what one 
can be expected to accomplish at the present 
time, with his present knowledge or skill. In 
most practical situations it does not matter 
whether a test is one of aptitude or. achieve- 
ment, but one occasion may be noted where 
the distinction is important. If we are hiring 
an individual with the expectation of promo- 
tion to more responsible positions, it becomes 


important that we measure capacity, rather. 


than what one has already learned. 
With this introduction, we present a clas- 
sification of tests: 
1. Tests of proficiency 
a. Educational tests 
b. Trade tests 


2. Tests of aptitudes 
a. General aptitude tests 
1. General intelligence tests 
2. Mechanical intelligence tests 
b. Special aptitude tests 
1. Physical tests 
2. Motor tests 
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3. Sensory tests 
4. Tests of other special mental fune. 
tions 
3. Tests of personality traits 
4. Tests of interests and attitudes 


The range of functions tested by personng 
tests is indicated by the following terms: mep. 
tal ability, mechanical ability, mechanical 
comprehension, motor control, finger dexter. 
ity, tweezer dexterity, manipulative, spatial 
relations, arithmetic reasoning, “engine lathe” 
motorman, typing, clerical. The name given 
a test may have little to do with its funda. 
mental character, or the basic capacities which 
are involved in performing it. It is sufficient 
if it is known to have predictive power in 
practice, if it actually correlates with meas. 
ured ability on the job. 


Limitations of Tests 


It will be admitted at once that there is no 
single test which can be used to determine an 
individual’s all-round capacity, or determine 
success in a single vocation. The reason for 
using tests is not this, but to improve on 
other, less reliable methods of judging the 
applicant. Three limitations of testing are: 
(1) Vocational aptitude is a composite of 
many aptitudes. Possession of average intel 
ligence, quick reaction time, and good space 
perception would not make a man a good 
truck driver, if he were deaf, color blind, or 
subject to epileptic attacks. (2) Many traits 
important for success in an occupation have 
not been isolated so that they can be meas 
ured. There are no tests for qualities of les 
dership such as “breadth of vision,” foresight, 
fairmindedness, etc. (3) Many occupations 
call for special abilities, which can be de 
termined only by a careful examinaiton of 
those who are more successful, as compared 
with the less successful. 

In selecting people for jobs, we need to 
know (1) what the job requires in the way 
of general intelligence, and the special abil 
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ties required for average or superior per- 
formance and (2) what personality qualities 
ure required, i. e., sociability, good judgment, 
and emotional stability. 


General Aptitude Tests 


Thorndike’s classification of ability under 
three headings, ability to understand and use 
ideas (and the symbols of ideas), ability to 
understand and operate things and mechan- 
isms, and ability to understand and manage 
men, is a useful one. The older and more 
familiar tests are those dealing with the ability 
to understand and use ideas. It was natural 
that job testing should have started with the 
ue of the familiar “paper-and-pencil” test. 
The material was relatively economical to ob- 
tain, standard scoring norms were provided, 
and the economy of time and labor was invit- 
ing. Furthermore, there are certain occupa- 
tions, those at the professional level, and 


minor administrative and clerical jobs, which 
call for the ability to understand symbols and 
ideas. Office workers—those whose duties are 
not of the most elementary sort—are often 
called upon to make decisions and assume re- 
sponsibilities. Clerks have to handle corres- 
pondence, memoranda, records, etc.; ability 
to grasp the meaning of words and symbols 
and to be mentally alert is evident here. Thur- 
stone, who made an early analysis of the 
duties of clerical workers, concluded that they 
did not involve anything that could not be 
measured by a test of a verbal nature. There 
are now other qualities recognized, such as 
number ability, rapid handling of papers (in- 
volving manual dexterity), and visual acuity, 
which would have to be considered in hiring 
an office worker for a particular type of work. 
But intelligence is one of the most important 
elements in the profile of the successful office 
worker. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


For The World That Is And For The World That Is To Be 
trains doctors, dentists, nurses; chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists; engineers, lawyers, teachers, business 
men; good citizens — men and women with the 
knowledge, the vision, and the will to hold a worthy 
purpose and to go ahead. 


Write to the Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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While the writer cannot say that any of the 
following tests has established preferential 
rating over numerous competitors, they are 
suggested as most likely to meet the needs of 
industry. 

Revised Alpha, Form 6, Short Form; At- 

well & Wells 

Modified Alpha, Form 9; Wells (yields nu- 

merical and verbal sub-scores) 

Personnel Test, Wonderlic & Hovland. 

(Five equivalent forms) 
Preliminary Screening Test, PCI Form 10 
(all marketed by Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
Beta and Gamma 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.) 
California Capacity 
A and B. 
(California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
Cal.) 

Each of these tests is easy to administer 
and score, has had adequate standardization, 
and contains material of a sort which should 
motivate applicants to do their best. 


Questionnaire, Forms 


Clerical Aptitude Tests 


A number of tests for clerical aptitude have 
appeared, of which the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers by Andrew and 
Paterson is best known. Designed to measure 
number comparison and name comparison, it 
has high reliability, does not correlate highly 
with general intelligence, and is relatively 
independent of training or experience. 
O’Rourke’s Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior 
Grade, consisting of nine parts, has been vali- 
dated against success as typist and stenog- 
rapher. It is more of a proficiency test than 
the Minnesota Clerical. Moore’s Chicago Test 
for Clerical Promise scores the applicant on 
several aptitudes considered important to en- 
able him to advance beyond beginning posi- 
tions. There is little reason to prefer the Min- 
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nesota Clerical over a good short test of intel. 
ligence giving verbal and number scores, yp. 
less the particular job involves rapid checki 
of figures, or accuracy in checking name, 
Preference for a clerical aptitude over an jp. 
telligence test should depend primarily upon 
whether one is seeking a competent routine 
clerical worker, with little expectation of ad. 
vancing him to a higher level, or a general 
office worker who can be trained for more 
responsible work. 


Mechanical Ability Tests 


Mechanical ability is poorly defined; we do 
not, generally speaking, distinguish between 
mechanical ability and mechanical aptitude, 
Tests of mechanical ability can be classified 
as (1) mechanical assembly, (2) spatial rela. 
tions, and (3) mechanical information tests, 
There are, in addition, proficiency or trade 
tests which measure mechanical ability as ex- 
pressed in a particular occupation or trade, 
and job-miniature tests for limited aspects of 
the job or trade. The latter are highly spe 
cialized and frequently require rather expen- 
sive apparatus. 


Mechanical assembly tests are represented 
by the Minnesota Assembly Test, consisting 
of a number of commonplace mechanical de 
vices, which are given to the applicant u- 
assembled; the task is to reassemble them into 
the completed object. The Purdue Mechanical 
Assembly Test is unique; the materials are all 
novel, they do not consist of familiar objects, 
such as had been utilized formerly in such 
tests. The series includes every principle of 
mechanical operation, various types of levers 
and gears, rack, pinion, worm, etc. 


“Spatial relations” —discrimination of form 
and size—is a factor in mechanical ability. 


There are two types of test, performance and 
paper-and-pencil, which are used to measufe 
this ability. The performance type, exempli 
fied by the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
requires placing blocks of various sizes and 
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shapes into appropriate recesses. This test 
yas found to indicate probable success in 
shop courses, and to have some predictive 
value in selecting sewing-machine operators. 
The Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board con- 
tains five holes or recesses into which a graded 
gries of eight blocks must be fitted. O’Con- 
nors Wiggly Block is a clever variation in 
three dimensions. The paper-and-pencil spa- 
tial relations tests are the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, Revised, the Yale Department 
of Personnel Study Spatial Visualization Test, 
and several others. 

The Mechanical Comprehension Test of 
Bennett (two forms) consists of drawings of 
simple mechanical situations, each involving 
some principle, and simply worded questions, 
such as “With which windlass can a man raise 
the heavier weight?” (The drawing shows 
identical windlasses with different length han- 
dies.) Such tests as we have described will 
predict, in combination with others, and to a 


limited degree, success in engineering courses. 

For other occupations of a skilled-trade 
nature, mechanical aptitude tests of the spe- 
cialized type (engine lathe, Purdue Hand Pre- 
cision, Psychological Corporation PCI series) 
might be used. Two tests of the performance 
type are represented by the pursuitmeter and 
the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
(Ziegler). The former consists of a plate of 
insulating material and a small target disc 
about the size of a nickel set flush with the 
plate, which revolves under the impulsion of 
an electric motor. As the disc turns the oper- 
ator is required to hold a stylus with a flexible 
hinge in contact with the target. Ability to do 
this at different speeds is a measure of eye- 
The latter is a test of 
speed of hand work in placing and turning. 


hand co-ordination. 


It has been used in several mechanical apti- 
tude batteries, as it measures a hand and arm 


The 


movement common to many trades. 
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writer facetiously refers to it in his classes as 
a “soda-jerker test.” 






(For a more adequate appraisal of the vari- 
ous mechanical aptitude tests, consult the ex- 
cellent review “A Summary of Manual and 
Mechanical Ability Tests,” by Bennett and 
Cruickshank, published in mimeograph form 
by The Psychological Corporation. ) 









Personality Tests for Industrial Use 





One of the problems of the personnel man- 
ager is the selection, from technically compe- 
tent applicants, of those whose personal quali- 
ties are adequate. Personality tests are still in 
the developmental stage, and the chief value 
of those we now have is in the diagnosis of 
the maladjusted or “problem” employee. Most 
of the tests require the full cooperation of the 
individual taking them. It is doubtful if the 
applicant’s personal adjustment to life situa- 
tions, or to future working conditions can be 
assessed by questionnaire tests. The fact re- 
mains that many individuals fail on the job 
because of undesirable personality tendencies. 
The individual who has high numerical ability 
and is high in spatial relations may be quite 
unhappy as a draftsman or tool designer be- 
cause the work is of a more solitary sort, and 
his inclinations are gregarious. The restless, 
unstable individual who has never formed 
habits of self-control will probably succeed 
better in work such as that of a reporter 
rather than as an accountant or bank teller. 
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While observation is still relied on by the em. 
ployment man, it is possible to supplement 
this rather inaccurate method with standard. 
ized tests. 

The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
has had much attention recently. It ig ye. 
ported used by several aircraft plants and by 
some banks and public utility concerns, | 
measures seven components of temperament, 
termed Normal, Hysteroid, Manic, Depressive, 
Autistic, Paranoid, and Epileptoid. An indi. 
vidual may be Normal-manic, or Hysteroid. 
manic, etc., so that things become somewhat 
complicated! The authors state that they have 
identified approximately one hundred person. 
ality syndromes. They do not advise using 
the test alone in employment, and they be. 
lieve that it requires skillful interpretation. 

Some other tests which have promise are 
The Adjustment Inventory of Bell, The Cali: 
fornia Test of Personality, Adult Form, and 
the Personal Audit of Adams and Lepley, 
While the wirter has not seen the last of these, 
it is claimed to be relatively free from the 


highly personal items which invalidate many 
of the existing tests. 


Interest Tests 


Personality and interests are closely related, 
and we might consider interests tests a sub- 
group under personality. The best interest 
tests have high reliability, and give some in- 
dex of the likelihood that an employee will be 
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yell satisfied with his job. Strong’s Interest 
Blank, which has practically “taken” the field, 
has forms for both men and women. It is 
dandardized in terms of the interests of ma- 
ture persons known to be successful in their 
respective occupations. The author suggests 
that it should be of considerable value in 
glecting applicants, and reports results indi- 
cating a correlation with success in some 
pes of work. An “OL scale” which has re- 
cently been added indicates whether one’s in- 
terests are similar to mechanics or to business 
and professional men. 

Cleeton’s Vocational Interest Inventory con- 
sists of nine sections, each relating to a group 
of occupations, and one section on “social ad- 
justment.”” 


Concluding "Cautions" 


The value of tests of any kind to an indus- 


trial organization will depend upon (1) the 
skill of the examiner in obtaining co-operation 
and in administering the tests. (2) the fair- 
ness with which the results are handled and 
(3) the adequacy of the personnel program 
of the company using them. Unless there is 
a definite policy of weeding out the inefficient 
employees and replacing them with more effi- 
cient workers, there is little value in a testing 
program. 


No company should put faith in an “auto- 
matic” or mechanically conducted testing pro- 
gram. Testing should accompany the use of 
other selection procedures; the application 
form, study of previous employment, recom- 
mendation of school officials, and a personal 
interview with a skilled appraiser of per- 
sonality. 


he following methods were used by State departments of education in 1942-43 
to alleviate teacher shortages, but as the problem becomes ever more acute, 


increased action will be necessary. 


1. Issuance of teachers’ war emergency permits under strictly controlled 


conditions. 


2. Modification of regular certification requirements and practices without 
significantly lowering accepted standards governing the competency of teachers. 


3. Introduction or extension of teacher-placement and registration services con- 
ducted by State departments, and their cooperation with local school authorities, lay 


organizations and other agencies. 


4. State legislation to increase teachers’ salaries and improve teacher-retirement 
systems, tenure provisions and other working conditions. 


5. Systematic collection and dissemination of information concerning teacher 


shortages. 


6. Cooperation in college programs designed to forestall or alleviate shortages, 
such as student recruiting activities; provision of refresher, supplementary or inten- 
sive short courses for teachers in service; provision of new courses in war-related 
subjects; provision of inservice courses, workshops, etc. 


7. Cooperation with local school authorities. 


8. Cooperation in State-wide and local conferences on alleviation of teacher 


shortages and related problems. 


9. Consolidation of small schools and classes. 


10. Provision of increased financial aid for prospective teachers through scholar- 


ships and reductions in tuition. 
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COUNSELING SERVICE IN THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


EmILig RANNELLS 


Assistant Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, School District of 
Philadelphia 


This article describes the introduction of a counseling service into a public school 
system, and briefly presents the philosophy and practice of counseling. 

Miss Rannells has had long experience as counselor, supervisor, and teacher in the 
fields of education and of social work. Before coming to the Philadelphia Public Schools 
in August of 1942, she was Director of the White-Williams Foundation in Philadelphia. 


N 1942 the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
i gave counseling official status by the 
stablishment of counseling positions in both 
the elementary and secondary schools. The 
Division of Compulsory Education became 
the Division of Pupil Personnel and Coun- 
sling, with counseling services placed under 
its general direction. 

The Division coordinates the work of the 
attendance officers, home and school visitors, 
employment certificating officials, and coun- 
slors and gives a common direction and con- 
tinuity to these closely related services. 

The first examination for the position of 
guidance counselor in the secondary schools 
was held in May, 1942. To be eligible for 
this examination, applicants were required to 
hold a Pennsylvania State Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate and to be working toward the possession 
of a state certificate for “Guidance Coun- 
vlor.” In the spring of 1943, when the 
cond examination was held, it was required 
that candidates secure the counselor’s certifi- 
cate before the beginning of the new school 
year. Examinations for these positions come 
mder the direction of the Division of Ex- 
aminations and are conducted by small groups 
of school officials including secondary school 
principals and representatives of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel and Counseling. The ex- 
aminations are both written and oral, the lat- 
tr placing emphasis upon an evaluation of 
the training, experience, and personality of 


the candidate. It is in the realm of evalua- 


tion of the personality fitness of prospective 
counselors that particular difficulty is encoun- 


tered, as there is no escape from the fact 
that without real feeling for people, fine bal- 
ance and judgment, the counselor, however 
qualified through the completion of guidance 
courses, cannot fulfill the inherent require- 
ments for effective counseling. 

On October lst of this year, ninety-nine 
counselors were working full-time in the six- 
teen senior high schools, the twenty-five jun- 
ior high schools, and the four vocational 
schools. 


Counseling Teachers 


Counseling in the elementary schools has 
been established on an entirely different basis. 
Upon the recommendation of their principals 
and with the approval of the superintendents 
of the eight school districts, forty-two teachers 
were designated “counseling teachers” in the 
schools in which they had been teaching. These 
counseling teachers, as successful classroom 
teachers, had given particular evidence of 
interest in the problems of individual children 
and had shown an ability to work construc- 
tively with them. The counseling teachers 
worked in their schools half of the day 
throughout the year, and the other half day 
participated in a training program designed 
to give them practical and immediate assist- 
ance in taking over their new functions and 
in giving increasingly effective help to chil- 
dren. Courses included “The Counseling 
Process,” “School and Community Resources,” 
and “Psychological Growth Problems of Chil- 
Two consultants, with fine back- 
grounds of experience in education and in 


dren.” 
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social work, including counseling work in the 
elementary schools, gave individual help to 
the counseling teachers; a third consultant, 
unusually well-equipped to introduce the coun- 
seling teachers to community problems and 
resources, gave individual help in this area, 
in addition to her teaching responsibilities. 

This fall, fifty-two new counseling teachers 
began their work on much the same schedule 
that prevailed for the first group, while the 
appointees of last year are now full-time coun- 
seling teachers in their schools. 

Both counselors and counseling teachers 
are responsible to the principals of their 
schools, as is any other faculty member. The 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, 
which carries administrative responsibility 
for attendance and certification work, carries 
in relation to counseling an advisory and con- 
sultative responsibility. It is our hope that 
through this plan we may prevent a separa- 
tion of counseling from the general work and 
life of the school and that counseling may take 
its place as an integral part of each individual 
school that it serves. This plan means that 
counseling will differ somewhat from school 
to school, as each school differs from another 
and maintains its own distinct identity. How- 
ever, a fundamental likeness in service is made 
possible through centralization within the Di- 
vision. Advisory committees of principals of 
elementary and secondary schools will work 
with the Division in planning, and in thinking 
through problems of administration and of 
practice. 


Integration of Counseling and Teaching 


One of the concerns of those of us who 
are close to the program is that counseling 
in our schools shall mean even more effective 
counseling by teachers. To quite an extent 
this is dependent upon the leadership of the 
principals and upon the natural, easy access 
to one another by counselors and teachers. In 
the elementary schools there is less problem 
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in this respect than in the larger and depart 
mentalized secondary schools, where the nee. 
essary but complicated rostering of ting 
makes it more difficult for counselor and 
teacher to confer together with sufficient fre. 
quency. 

A specialized counseling service shou 
mean better counseling by teachers because j 
not only offers them an opportunity to knoy, 
in a new and more meaningful way, the prob. 
lems pupils face but deepens understanding of 
their struggles and their needs, which are in 
essence the conflicts in which we are all ep. 
gaged and the needs we all experience. This 
deepened awareness means better teaching and 
better teacher counseling for all pupils. |t 
means, too, an increasingly effective use of 
counselors by teachers because as teacher 
fully realize the value of uniting their efforts 
with the counselor’s, they come to have a 
deeper appreciation both of their own help 
ing role as teachers and of the different ser. 
ice that the other professional person can 
offer. Hence the difference of function be. 
comes a bond, rather than a separating factor, 


The Counselor's Responsibility 


As an integral part of the guidance pro- 
gram of the school, the counselor is used by 
homeroom teachers, class advisers, teachers, 
and other school personnel to supplement 
their own guidance work with pupils. The 
counselor is concerned with the wide range 
of problems of children and young people— 
problems of personality, behavior, scholar 
ship, educational and vocational choice, a 
tendance, health, 
home conditions. 


employment, _ recreation, 
It has seemed sound to ts 
to center counseling around the pupil, rather 
than around the type of problem, so we do 
not usually have in a school a counselor who 
is assigned to a particular type of counseling. 
Rather the division of work is usually taken 
care of through some other plan, such as the 
assignment of a counselor to class grades. 
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While we may sacrifice something in expert- 
ness of service, we believe that this is more 
than compensated for by the breadth of under- 
ganding and help the counselor offers the 
pupil. Every counselor carries the responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that the needs of the un- 
adjusted pupil are met, in so far as this is 
possible. This may involve the use of another 
counselor in the school who has a specialized 
\nowledge, or the use of other school services. 
Community resources, including psychiatric, 
medical, employment, recreational, and social 
agency services, are widely used. 


War Time Challenge 


A counseling service could not have been 
launched in a more difficult or a more chal- 
lnging time. Counseling, like modern edu- 
cation, is centered in individual growth and 
development, and it has never been more nec- 
esary for all of us who are concerned with 
children and young people to be willing and 
able to see things in new ways, to be flexible 
in our thinking and in our programs, to be 
snsitive to changing conditions. Counselors 
in elementary schools are dealing with prob- 
lems of children which, although they are not 
new problems, are now accentuated by war- 
time pressures that may be disrupting to the 
kind of family life to which children have 
become accustomed. Counselors in our sec- 
ondary schools are facing these problems too, 
along with the emotional problems of adolesc- 
ence, which may be deepened in wartime. They 
share the task of helping young people to keep 
asense of perspective and to see education, 
which all too many of them are ready to 
forego, as essential in terms of satisfactions 
to be gained beyond the war period with all 
of its unique opportunities for the employment 
of youth. At the same time, the counselors 
are well aware of the importance of the new 
sense of personal dignity and worth which 
this period of stress has brought to many 
young people. Hence they take active parts 


in school-work programs, in arrangements for 


new school programs and for after-school 
activities. 


Value of Early Counseling 


We, in the public school system of Phila- 
delphia, feel particular satisfaction in the fact 
that our counseling facilities begin with the 
child’s entrance into school. Not only can 
many problems of young children be rather 
quickly helped, but there is great value in 
meeting problems at the time they occur. The 
early experience of facing and working 
through difficulties with counseling help 
should increase the individual’s acceptance of 
his limitations and potentialities which, in 
turn, should mean something later on when 
the choice of a vocation lies before him. This 
holds significance for vocational guidance 
which has such an important place in the 
counseling service for older boys and girls. 
Furthermore, the effectiveness with which ad- 
justments are made in the early years may 
be reflected throughout the child’s life in all 
the important choices that confront every in- 
dividual. New problems will inevitably ac- 
company growth and change, but they will be 
less acute and less devastating if the indivi- 
dual has learned constructive. helpful ways 
of meeting problems in childhood. The coun- 
seling program in Philadelphia is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that children may have need 
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for special help in working out problems of of counseling service from the kindergarten HAROLD 
adjustment at any stage of their school life through the senior high and vocationg 

and that every successful adjustment has a schools, the Board of Education in Philadel. The 
potentially constructive experience value for phia is engaging in a movement which ye emphasis 
the individual in meeting subsequent diffi- believe may be significant both for education schools ¢ 
culties. and for the personal and social development use, they 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT — 
OF FENN COLLEGE tional 
A basic factor in the success of any industrial enterprise is the quality of its leader. - 
ship. New concepts of human relationships emerging in recent years have intensi- 
fied the need for effective leadership. This need is especially critical because of the 
exigencies of war, but it will remain when the war is over and readjustments to a : omg 
peace time economy must be made. Up to the present time most companies have not t | 
been satisfied with available methods of selecting and training their leadership, and . 
as a result have found it necessary to rely to a great extent on the old trial and in the : 
error method. 


iil . and res 
In recent years significant progress has been made in methods of developing 


industrial leadership. However, full use is not being made of these methods because on the 
they are not widely enough known, because they are incomplete, and because trained 
people needed in order to integrate them into the practices of industry are not avail- 
able. It is at this point that higher education can contribute to industrial progress. was ne 

On September 3, 1943, the Board of Trustees of Fenn College approved a proposal inform 
to establish a Department of Personnel Development to assist industries in developing 


person 


better methods of selection and training of their supervisory staffs. The functions of on the 
the Department will be threefold: (1) Training; (2) Research and Development; versity 
(3) Consulting. the O 

The primary function of the Department will be training. After the war, major 4 
programs will be available to students in personnel work, and unit courses in the aid the 
Evening Division will be offered to personnel workers, Certain courses, such as Per- a depa 
sonnel Testing, are now being offered under government sponsorship. Special training 
programs for groups of representatives from selected industries will be organized from ¢ com 
time to time. On November first, the initial group of this sort begins a year’s look ¢ 
experimental work in on-the-job-training of first and second line supervisors. 

The second major function of the Department will be in research and develop- 
ment, In cooperation with certain local industries the Department is carrying on In 
investigation in its Personnel Laboratory in the following areas: (1) Securing informa- studie 
tion about personnel; (2) Recording information about personnel; (3) On-the-Job 
training and development of personnel. four 

The third major function of the Department of Personnel Development will be 1 
Consulting. The Department will assist industries and institutions of learning in 
establishing or improving personnel and guidance programs, and in dealing with spe- are 
cial problems in the fields of personnel and guidance, Members of the Department h 
have already been engaged in this work for several years. wa 


The developmental and consulting work will aid the teaching staff by keeping it bas 
in touch with the latest developments in the field of personnel work, and by helping ly 
it produce well-grounded and constructive text material, It will also help in placing Py 
~ where they will have an opportunity to utilize the best methods of personnel 
work. 

The advantages to industry are obvious, It will eventually have a source of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel workers, and practical help in its efforts to find improved 
methods of selecting potential supervisors and directing their on-the-job growth. 


The final organization of the enterprise has not been determined by the Faculty 
of the College. At present the Staff of the Testing and Guidance Department and the 
members recruited from industry have been combined to form a Department of 
Personnel Development, It has been proposed to establish a separate School later to 
specialize in this area. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


qaroD A. EpcerTON, Director, Occupational Opportunities 
Service, Ohio State University 


SERVICE 


The Association’s underlying theme for the current year places 
emphasis upon the necessity for educational specialization. Unless the 
yhools and colleges discover native aptitudes and train for their best 
yse, they are failing in their job. The following article gives a very 
interesting picture of the way in which one university, based upon 
careful analysis of the employment situation, is endeavoring to qualify 
its graduates to take their place in the war and post-war world. 

The author secured his B.Sc. degree from Kansas State Teachers 
College and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State University. 
His varied experiences in connection with educational measurements the 
development and evaluation of tests, as statistical consultant, in voca- 
tional guidance research and as professor of psychology qualify him 
admirably for his present position to which he was appointed in 1941, 


HE Occupational Opportunities Service 

at Ohio State University made its debut 
inthe summer of 1941 as a personnel service 
and research agency. It sprang from a feeling 
on the part of President Bevis and of college 
personnel officers that a centralized agency 
was needed to gather, digest, and disseminate 
information which would have direct bearing 
on the personnel work of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity campus. In a word, the function of 
the Occupational Opportunities Service is to 
aid the counselors. The first real sign of such 
adepartment on the campus was the report of 
acommittee, appointed by the President, to 
look over the needs for such a service and to 
outline the purposes and program. 

In outlining the needs for occupational 
studies by the University, the committee noted 
four main areas: 


1. The Ohio State University Professional 
area: This involves study of occupations 
which graduates enter or could enter on the 
basis of their training, the picture of sup- 
ply and demand, the kinds of organizations 
employing them, expectation for promo- 
tion, additional training desirable, etc. : 


2. The study of occupational possibilities 
for those students who drop out before com- 
pleting work for a degree. This would in- 


volve studies of occupations, of courses 
taken by drop-outs, as well as the aptitudes, 
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interests and experiences of those people. 
Follow-up studies of these drop-outs, and 
also the graduates are implicit in the pro- 
gram. Most important is the inference that 
degrees are not all that a University has 
to offer! 


3. The third area, more ambitious, more 
complicated, and more comprehensive is 
the training analysis of Ohio occupat ons. 
Of the 17,000 occupations in the United 
States, most are practiced in Ohio. The 
state gives school training for a few, no 
training for the majority. Those for which 
the state gives training have been selected 
by tradition, prestige, difficulty and the 
whims of the fathers—they were not se- 
lected on the basis of importance alone be- 
cause training for motherhood, fatherhood, 
public service or business should have 
ancient places of prestige, but among occu- 
pational curricula they are but recently rec- 
ognized today. 


4. A fourth area of importance to the 
state is what might be termed social-civic 
service. Listed as having other occupations 
are many persons, including housewives, 
who carry on essential services for the state 
—members of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations, the League of Women Voters, 
board members, etc. For these, training 
(preparatory or in-service or both) is a 
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primary concern of the state, equal in state 
importance to the professions. This train- 
ing for the present may well begin on a 
semi-professional level and belongs prob- 
ably in the junior or senior college zone 
rather than on the high school level. 


In summary, the University has a responsi- 
bility to analyze and describe for purposes of 
student guidance, curricular re-organization, 
and placement, the materials of the four occu- 
pational areas. These are Ohio State Univer- 
sity graduates, Ohio State University drop- 
outs, Ohio occupations, and social-civic op- 
portunities. 


The above program is ambitious, and to 
do it adequately would be a continuing job 
for a large, well-directed and financed organi- 
zation. Because of financial and staff limits, 
the actual going program of the Occupational 
Opportunities Service is only a small part of 
the broad outline presented by the committee. 


Major Projects of the Program 


The present working program of the Occu- 
pational Opportunities Service is centered 
around the major projects listed below. Each 
listed project has its satellite and off-shoot 
projects. 

A. Development of job descriptions for oc- 
cupations for which major work in a 
department or area trains students. Such 
a program will need to be developed in 
several distinct phases. In general, each 
phase will be treated for most of the de- 
partments or areas before going on to 
the next. However, as a means of getting 
it into the thinking of students, such oc- 
cupational information is being released 
to counselors and advisors as rapidly as 
it is prepared. The several phases may 
be listed as follows: 


1. Listing of occupational titles by ma- 
jor departments or areas. 


2. Brief descriptions of occupations. 
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For each departmental list of title, 
for majors, those occupations {o, 
which there is a very strong demand 
because of the war are being starred, 
Those occupations which may be ep. 
tered directly by a graduate with the 
appropriate major without work ex. 
perience are being marked “E”—p. 
try Occupation. 

3. Comments on outlook for the several 
occupations, including estimates of 
trend, supply and demand, kinds of 
firms employing, etc. 


4. Job descriptions from a_ guidance 
point of view. This includes not only 
the description of duties and quali. 
fications, but also any available in. 
formation as to typical conditions of 
work, seasonality, hours, rates of pay, 
kinds of associates, etc. In brief, it 
should give a picture of “how it feels 
to be.” 

5. Information in regard to aptitudes 
and other pre-training qualifications 
for entrance to these occupations. 


Keeping up to date a looseleaf manual, 
War Information for Counselors. This 
material is mimeographed on punched 
paper and sent to the student advisors 
and counselors on the Ohio State Uni- 
versity campus. Each was provided with 
a looseleaf cover. The manual grew out 
of a request from the Personnel Council. 
They believed that a better job of war 
time counseling would be done if the 
counselors could be kept up to date on 
matters related to the war, war occupa 
tions, selective service, etc., pertinent to 
the problems which the college students 
bring in for discussion with their coum- 
selors and advisors. Supplemental sheets 
have been sent out at intervals ranging 
from one to three weeks to a mailing 
list of approximately seventy people. The 
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manual originally contained six sections: 


1. The University and Defense: dealing 


with the over-all picture of the Uni- 
versity and the war, special courses 
and curricula to aid in war training, 
special regulations in regard to stu- 
dents who have to withdraw for mili- 
tary services, etc. 


. Armed Forces: information about se- 


lective service, deferment, special oc- 
cupational needs of the armed forces, 
etc. Recently this has been divided 
into two sections: one containing 
memoranda from the University Rep- 
resentative of the Armed Forces, and 
the other, material prepared by the 
Dean of Men as coordinator of Selec- 
tive Service Information. 


. Defense Training Classes: informa- 


tion in regard to any special (non- 
college credit) training available near 


the campus or to students. This in- 
cludes such institutional opportunities 
as training courses, Red Cross, 
ESMWT, Civilian Pilot Training, 


and Civilian Defense training. 


Civilian Defense Occupations: occu- 
pations important in war-time and 
for which industry has had difficulty 
in recruiting workers, as well as those 
in which college women may contrib- 
ute to the war effort. This section 
has recently been augmented by in- 
cluding “clearing house bulletins” 
—summaries of the war jobs for 
which college women are being 
sought. 


Extra-curricular Projects: those extra- 
curricular activities related to the 
war in which students could engage. 
Questions and Answers: the last sec- 
tion contains questions raised by 
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students and advisors with the “then 
best available” answers. 


Analysis of occupational training possi- 
bilities in war and post-war. This in- 
volves the development of a list of occu- 
pations for which the University does not 
formally train its students, but for which 
it now has in its offerings about 75 per 
cent or more of the work needed. For 
each occupation it is necessary to include 
a description of the occupation, an esti- 
mate of supply and demand, need for 
and opportunities in Ohio for persons 
adequately trained, kinds of training 
needed, where and how such persons are 
now being trained, output of present 
training facilities in relation to the de- 
mand, a summary of Ohio State Univer- 
sity facilities available, and suggestions 
as to the additional training required but 
which is not offered at Ohio State Uni- 
versity at the present time. 


Supplying University and college com- 
mittees with information about occupa- 
tions such as the Committee on the Con- 
struction of a Curriculum for Training 
School Personnel Workers, the University 
Committee on War Training Courses, etc. 


Operation of an aptitude testing program 
as a service aid to the counselors of the 
University. This service includes the 
administering, scoring, and reporting of 
the results of tests. The testing service 
is operated to aid the counselors, not to 
supplant them. Students are referred for 
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tests after conference with their coun. 
selor. The results are reported to the 
referring counselor. He is responsible 
for the interpretation of the test scores 
in conference with the students, This 
procedure necessarily includes discussion 
of testing and test results with counselors, 
as well as objective studies of the validity 
of test results in the Ohio State University 
and the construction of tests for special 
purposes. Technical and service aids 
are furnished for test programs for spe- 
cial groups. The procedures noted ep. 
courage the use of tests as counseling 
aids, and in most cases, when the student 
and the counselors believe that the test 
scores will reflect some information per: 
tinent to the situation under discussion, 
Students are most frequently referred for 
tests when they are confronted with such 
problems as vocational choice or inde. 
cision, proposed change of curriculum or 
dissatisfaction with a chosen field. There 
are other facilities on the campus to deal 
with such questions as adequacy of study 
habits, reading skills, personal adjust 
ment, and the like. 

The program of the Occupational Oppor- 
tunities Service appears to be based on the 
supposition that vocational advising at the 
college level must consider the ends—occupa- 
tions and occupational satisfactions; the 
means—courses and curricula; and must not 
forget the aptitudes, interests and experiences 
of the locus of the educational program—the 
student. 
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JOURNALISM AS A CAREER 


ELEANOR CARROLL 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 


Greater opportunities than ever before now exist for those who are drawn toward a 
career in journalism. The following article should be of help to counselors in discussing 
with interested students the present and future vocational outlook and in directing them 
into adequate preparation for this work. The author, a graduate of Wellesley College and 
Columbia School of Journalism, was formerly on the staffs of the New York Evening Post, 
London Daily Press and Delineator magazine. 


ANTED! Trained men and women to 
meet the manpower shortage in free- 
dom’s essential industry —the press of the 


U.S. A. 


Military service of newspaper men created, 
during last summer alone, over four thousand 
positions to be filled. This count was taken 
by the National Council on Professional Edu- 
cation in Journalism, working with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. They 
found that these figures included 32 manag- 
ing editors, 37 telegraph editors, 67 city 
editors, 85 sports editors—rising in a cres- 
endo from 227 copy readers to 1229 re- 
porters, as the age and dependency status of 
the groups goes down. 


And with the present calling of fathers in 
considerable numbers to the armed forces, the 
actual employment situation within the ranks 
of journalism shows no signs of tapering off, 
in its demands. 


Opportunities in journalism were never 
so numerous as at the present time. The 
above figures and forecasts are reflected in 
every phase of a far-flung profession—not 
only the daily press but also the press associa- 
tions, the weekly newspapers, periodicals of 
all kinds, news via radio and news via 
pictures. 


More important, journalism’s role as a 
mainstay of democracy has never been so 
starkly evident. With staffs depleted, with 
papers folding and with the total of our press 
diminished, the vital importance of news 
in the national diet reduces such questions 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: ELEANOR CARhKOLL AND ARLENE 
WoLF, A STUDENT WHO HAS JUST LANDED AN ARTICLE 
IN A NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


as food rationing to relative insignificance. 

Of course the manpower shortage is not 
the only difficulty 
journalism today, but it is the one most di- 


confronting American 


rectly related to the concerns of school and 
college placement. 

One publisher put it this way: 

“We have long ago exhausted our waiting 
list of prospective employees. We have im- 
pressed former women employees and others 
available in our community. We have reached 
the bottom of the barrel and hardly know 
where to turn.” 
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STUDENTS DOING SPOT RESEARCH IN SCHOOL MORGUE. 


Value of Professional Training 


But the call is for trained recruits. 

That is why, no doubt, here at the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, we on the faculty this fall face next 
to the largest class in our thirty years’ his- 
tory. Many in this group of 67 tried to get 
positions in metropolitan journalism when 
they stepped out of college last spring—and 
tried in vain. The editors are too harried 
and hurried to teach green cubs. I think of 
one girl, editor of her college paper, who 
wrote us during the summer when applying 
for admission here in the fall, 


“I have tried at every shop in town for 
one of these so-numerous positions on news- 
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papers today. I discover that the desire to 
be a reporter is not enough.” 


Actually, this beginner has high talent for 
the profession. With eight months’ experi- 
ence in our School newsroom—covering New 
York City on straight news and _ feature 
assignments, doing rewrite, handling the wire 
copy from our barking A.P. and U.P. ma 
chines, writing her own “news of the week,” 
and all the rest, this “unchosen” will in all 
probability choose her own first newspaper 


job. 


This little sampling of how the wind blows 
is not by accident a quote from the female 
of the species. The manpower shortage i 
journalism will obviously be met by the 
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jimited available 4-F power, and, in the main, 
by trained womanpower—as fast as they get 
their training. 


Educational Background 


Training for journalism, in war as in peace, 
is best obtained if possible on the solid struc- 
ture of the liberal arts. Included in a pros- 
petive journalist’s undergraduate courses 
should be the foundation subjects of world 
history since 1914, government (national, 
date and local), economics, sociology, all of 
which share equal importance with English 
composition, and are actually more important 
than the study of English literature. 


Guidance officers cannot too forcefully 
stress this fact when advising young students 
who express interest in journalism. Too often 
the background of young people seeking ad- 
mission to journalism shows large gaps in 
these respects. More and more, such knowl- 
edge is recognized by employers as necessary 
to working members of the working press. 
The need especially should be preached by 
counsellors to freshmen and sophomores, so 
that they learn this important news before it 
is too late. 


Of course a young person’s school and col- 
lege extracurricular activities play a large 
part in testing ability for a journalistic 
career. Watch the youngsters who write and 


run the student newspapers and magazines, 
the ones who find summer jobs as copy boys 
and copy girls with newspapers or radio news- 
rooms, who write and place publicity for the 
local war or civic agencies—particularly watch 
those who are lucky enough to serve on stu- 
dent press boards of their schools and col- 
leges. For in this latter group you can spot 
the sure beginnings of professional powers. 
What the press board turns out is important 
news, in communities large or small, and has 
to meet the test of acceptance by a grimly 
realistic editor and a competent copydesk. 

In these varied spots, tucked in and around 
our centers of education, are usually to be 
found the future gentlemen—and ladies—of 
the press. 


The deep and treacherous chasm between 
all this and the fulltime, on-the-payroll job- 
with-a-future in journalism is bridged in 
many ways. Some are lucky and get off to 
a fine start without much difficulty or appar- 
ent effort . . . they know (or effectively make 
themselves known to) the right person at the 
right time. But many others, just as capable, 
get no further than an interview with an of- 
fice boy or the secretary to the personnel di- 
rector. For these, academic professional 
training can and does perform miracles. Time 
and money so invested purchase life insur- 
ance in its truest meaning—happy and useful 
productive years: for to an amazing extent 
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the leading schools of journalism are clearing 
houses of employment opportunities, some of 
them for the best positions in the country. 







Personal Qualifications 


Naturally the question of an “aptitude 
test” arises. Who belongs in journalism? 












In so many-faceted a profession, many and 
greatly varied types belong. The future man- 
aging editor, the future foreign correspond- 
ent, the future outstanding humorist or na- 
tionally known radio commentator do not 
appear to have many traits in common when 
they are young students sitting in a class- 
room—any more than they do at the peak 
of their careers. 


But this they surely share, every step of the 
way— inexhaustible drive to crash and stay in 
the fourth estate. 







Endless determination is the common de- 
nominator of all the other important qualities 
for success. Second comes personality. Third 
comes sheer ability, The great ones have 
all three. And there are others. But that un- 
discourageable desire is the wellspring, the 
true hallmark—I think it is why we teachers 
in this field more often speak of the “atti- 
tude” than the “aptitude” of a student. 











The Field for Women 






At the moment, women—as in other essen- 
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tial industries—are wanted as never before. 
We see in the Help Wanted columns of 
Editor & Publisher, that fine weekly house 
organ of the newspaper profession, strange 
sights such as “managing editor wanted, 
qualified man or woman,” or “a live daily 
would like to employ a sports editor, yjll 
consider a news gal who knows sports.” 


In the bulletin of information of our School 
there has long been an elusively worded state. 
ment: Women will be admitted in such num. 
bers as are proportionate to the existing op. 
portunities for them in the profession. In 
my first six years on the faculty I watched 
this principle in practice—women first a 
quarter, then a third of the student body, 
Suddenly in this my seventh year—though the 
total of the student body remains practically 
the same—the proportion of men to women 
is completely reversed. Instead of being two 
thirds of the class rollcall, they are now ap- 
proximately one third. With no fanfare or 
argument, the “woman angle” has been sus- 
pended in all quarters, for the duration. 


The young women who went forth from 
our School last June plunged into midstream 
—you will find them ably filling man-size 
jobs with the big press associations, leading 
newspapers, foreign news bureaus, on cable 
and copy desks, writing thousands of words 
daily for radio wire services . . . tough tests of 
their stamina, training and intestinal forti- 
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nde, but they are stanchly proving that they 
have what it takes. Of course the men who 

out from our wartime classes also find 
juicy jobs, with the speed of a radio impulse. 


Young men and women are equals in this 
yar work on the home front, as necessary to 
the American way of life as the work our 
physically fit men are performing on the 
battlefields of land and sea and air. 


They will help maintain an informed pub- 
lic opinion—that essential factor basic to 
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uniformed men at last are home and in 
civilians, journalism will still have its job to 
do, its new tasks in a changing world. 


And what of all these new newswomen of 
wartime? 


I say they will have served this country as 
well and as usefully as our women in their 
uniforms of the armed forces. Like them they 
will have contributed a vital part to the one- 
ness of victory; like them, have faced ex- 
periences that no one can ever take away. 


And like them and as gallantly they are will- 
ing to take their chances, when the peace and 
the new times come. 


our war and to our peace. 


‘And when the end of war comes, and our 
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TWO GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


Yours folks in any classroom are an exciting sight—each stamped with a question 
mark: What will this and that one be doing ten, twenty, thirty years from now? 

A first class in a brand new school rouses an even more special interest. So let’s 
turn back the clock to 1913 and look at the first class to graduate from the Columbia 
School of Journalism. There sits young Carl William Ackerman, sturdily pounding 
his enormous typewriter, His is the first name on a roll call of twenty-six. The last 
name is Hollington Kong Tong—note that erect, jolly Chinese they call Holly, over 
by the window. 

And thirty years later? 


Carl W. Ackerman, Dean of the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism (he 
was responsible for the vital word GRADUATE) and Dr, Hollington K. Tong, Vice- 
Minister of Information in the Chinese government at Chungking, are jointly announc- 
ing their joint creation of a Chinese Graduate School of Journalism. 

The Columbia-sponsored school which opened its doors to its own first class in 
Chungking, China, on October 11, was a stirring sight no onlooker could have 
as back there in New York in 1913. Not even the two college boys had an 
inkling. 

But slowly, through the years, their dream took shape. 


In 1918, Ackerman (foreign correspondent for the New York Times) visited 
Classmate Tong and the Tong family when the American was on duty in Peking. 
There were letters after that, perhaps one a year. Then in 1935 the two newspaper men 
met in Shanghai. Came 1943 and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to America, Came a tele- 
phone call to Dean Ackerman from Dr. Tong, who was accompanying Madame Chiang 
on her visit. And swiftly after that—though the United States government, the Chinese 
government and Columbia University kept it secret—the dream came true. 

Professor Harold L. Cross of the Columbia school was selected as Dean of the 
coming Chinese Graduate School of Journalism. He gathered a staff of young Ameri- 
can journalists for his faculty, Silently they sailed for the Orient last summer; over 
great obstacles they reached their destination, set up their school within the ad- 
ministration of the Central Political Institute of China. 

And in their single classroom (an annex to the press hostel in Chungking) a 
class of twenty-six men and six girls, all college graduates selected from over two 
hundred applicants, are now assembled. 

What germ of an equal miracle is hidden away in that little first group, on their 
rough hewn benches, sharing their nine battered typewriters, in Chungking today? 
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THE FUTURE IN TEXTILES 


Ricuarp S. Cox, Dean Philadelphia Textile Institute 


One way in which the post-war employment situation can be alleyj. 
ated is by encouraging young people to secured specialized training, 9 
that when peace comes they will not be competing with war veterans for 
jobs. The field of textiles, as described in the following article, is one 
which offers numerous opportunities. The author is a graduate of the 
School of Industrial Art and the Philadelphia Textile School, where he 
has been on the teaching staff for thirty-five years, becoming Dean in 
June, 1943. He developed the department of Jacquard Design and Color, 


which deals with fancy fabrics used for the decorative trade as well as 
for dress and wearing apparel. 


greener planning may to some seem a 

little optimistic at the present time. It 
may seem a little too soon to think that far 
ahead. Yet I firmly believe that educators 
and industrialists alike should give thought- 
ful consideration now to the days after the 
war and to the problems that will confront 
them at that time. 

The Government is currently giving seri- 
ous attention to the post-war employment sit- 
uation, and plans are being made for what 
may be an extensive program to take care of 
the war veterans after they are mustered out 
of the services and before they are able to 
find their proper niche in the business or 
industrial field. 

Undoubtedly there will be many job op- 
portunities when the war is over and industry 
reverts from mass production of war mate- 
rials to the making of civilian goods to re- 
place the depleted stocks of consumer goods. 
In no line will the need for replacement be 
greater than in the field of textiles, and it is 
to a consideration of this industry and its 
personnel needs and career opportunities that 
I wish to direct your attention. 

A tremendous volume of cloth will be 
needed to replace uniforms with the clothing 
that will be demanded by the boys on their 
return to civilian life. More will be neces- 
sary to take the place of worn-out materials 


in our homes, where quantities of textiles 
are becoming threadbare. It is interesting to 
note that it will probably take several years 
to make enough material to replace the floor 
coverings alone in hotels, apartments and 
private homes. 

Consequently, there will be an increasing 
demand for trained technicians by these vari- 
ous textile units when they return to peace 
time production. Industry will then be con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting the 


personnel necessary to operate the various 
plants. 


Trend Toward Greater Specialization 


There was a time when a young boy or 
young man would enter the factory or mill 
and be given a job. He would learn about the 
work and grow up in that factory, moving 
from one position to another, thus getting his 
training on the job, until after a great many 
years, he might become an expert in his 
trade. However, for two reasons, that type 
of training bids fare to become a thing of 
the past. 


First, the intensive training programs 
which the Government has instituted for the 
Army and Navy have had their effect on 
those who have followed the specific traim- 
ing required. This war is one of a trained 
army; the smallest job is not undertaken ui 
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Weaving LABORATORY SHOWING AUTOMATIC LOOMS MOUNTED WITH JACQUARD MACHINES FOR WEAVING BLANKETS 
AND TERRY TOWELS. 


less the man is carefully and specifically 
trained to handle it. The long periods of 
training that the boys have undergone in 
camps, and the intensive training they have 
taken in order to qualify for specific jobs in 


the Air Corps, Tank Corps and other 
branches of the Services have undoubtedly 
left their mark. As a result, those who leave 
the Services after the war and want to enter 
any particular field will feel that there should 
be some special training for the job. 
Secondly, there will undoubtedly be a great 
pool of unemployed labor immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and just how rapidly it 
can be absorbed will be one of industry’s 
teal problems. Men will be needed and 


needed badly, for every plant will want to re- 
turn to its civilian work as soon as possible. 
However, this transition from war to civilian 
work will not be too easy in a number of 
cases. To increase the effectiveness of this 
transition there will be a demand for men 
who know something about the job, so that 
a long training period will not be necessary. 
Therefore, it behooves the young man, and 
woman too, who is not wanted by the Army, 
Navy or other services to think of his future, 
and to secure some specialized training which 
will enable him to fill a particular need after 
the war and thus remove him from com- 
petition with returning war veterans. Those 
just leaving secondary school should be 
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thinking not of the jobs they can get now, 
but of what they can do to fit themselves for 
a specific job, so that when the war is over 
they will be well qualified and will have some- 
thing to sell that will be wanted by the em- 
ployer. 






New Development in the Field of Textiles 












The textile field will offer numerous career 
opportunities after the war, but the tend- 
ency to require specialized training will be 
very much in evidence. At that time the tex- 
tile mills and the entire textile industry will 
be revamped. New machinery will be re- 
quired, for the old machinery will be worn 
out and will have to be replaced with more 
modern equipment. The product of this mod- 
ern equipment will have to be studied so that 
the most effective use can be made of it, for 
we are going to move from a staple one- 
frabric proposition to a many-fabric, many- 
color, many-style line of goods. Style, color 
and design will be all important in the post- 
war market for textiles, and these items alone 
will require highly trained specialists who 
will know how to get new effects from the 
new, as well as the old, fibers that will be 
used. 






















Textiles have made tremendous strides 
during the war; there have been new fibers, 
new processes, new manipulations of yarn 
that have been necessary in order to make 
certain supplies needed by the Armed Forces. 
All of these developments will leave their 
mark on civilian production afterwards. For 
example, we have never before placed much 
stress on waterproof or showerproof cloth- 
ing,—when it rained we carried an umbrella 
or wore a raincoat. The thought of having 
clothing waterproofed so that it would be im- 
pregnated with water had never entered the 
mind of the civilian population, but the man 
who has been wearing certain types of cloth- 
ing in the Army will be looking for the same 
type of materials when he returns to civilian 
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life. Another improvement that will be de. 
manded by civilians will be mildewproofing 
of certain fabrics, which process was made 
necessary in the present wartime production, 

There has also been a vast development of 
the plastic, synthetic and man-made fibers— 
all of which will find their way into new uses 
later on. 


Preparation and Training 


Textile training is today a science, and 
specialized preparation will be necessary for 
the young man who wishes to make a success 
in this field. It will not be enough for a man 
to know something about spinning, some. 
thing about chemistry or something about 
designing—he must have a good background 
in all of these and an understanding of the 
importance of integrating the various proc. 
esses involved. 

This knowledge can best be obtained from 
a technical school that has a well coordinated 
course that will familiarize the student with 
the new processes and enable him to step into 
a job immediately. The textile field is rather 
unique in this respect,—that students leaving 
the textile colleges are able to enter industry 
and advance rapidly, after a few months of 
getting acquainted with trade practices, mar- 
keting and other commercial aspects. 

I believe that after the war there will be 
greater specialization and demand for trained 
men than ever before. War has taught us the 
value of specific training in increasing the 
effectiveness of production. This lesson must 
not be forgotten; industry should provide 
further training for employees even after they 
are on the job. In addition there will prob- 
ably be many programs instituted in various 
schools and colleges whereby classes will be 
conducted at the colleges or in the plants for 
those who desire more specific and special 
ized training along various lines, and it will 
not be the ordinary haphazard sort of thing; 
it will be training so planned as to secure the 
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naximum result from the shortest number of 
jours devoted to that particular work. How- 


wer, in no way will this conflict with the 
nore extensive programs and full courses of 
those who desire to enter a technical school 
and know more of all sides of the problems 
resented. 

The textile field is wide open at this time, 
and never before has a young man who is 
not needed by the Army had a better chance 
to prepare himself for real work after the 
yar. He can continue his studies by attend- 
ing a technical school or college that will 
sive him specialized training in the exact field 
he wants to follow. There are no specific 
iron, steel or automobile schools, but we do 


have specific schools for the textile industry. 
There the student’s training begins from the 
time the fiber grows on the plant or leaves the 
animal, or the man-making fiber machine— 
until it turns out a finished fabric, with all 
the various ramifications involved in trans- 
forming a fiber to a finished piece of cloth. 
He also observes all the chemical and physi- 
cal changes that the fiber undergoes in its 
transition from a hair or a fiber to a fine 
piece of clothing, floor covering or decora- 
tive fabric. 

The textile industry is a complicated and 
intricate one, and those who plan for post- 
war work in this industry will need to be 
highly trained specialists and technicians. 


he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company has developed a streamlined program of 
readjustment for its 223 agents now in the armed services, which is one of the first 


concrete post-war life insurance programs in the country, Under the plan, special free 
regional schools of refresher training will be established in various parts of the coun- 
try, and the training will be available to all underwriters now in the service. In addi- 


tion, tuition fees for approved Chartered Life Underwriter study courses will be 
provided, as well as free direct mail and announcement services. 


In charge of the program will be Second Vice-President E. Paul Huttinger, who 
stresses the necessity for laying the foundation now for the return of our heroes. 
“Our service men are being trained now in a hard school. They’re being toughened by 
experience—broadened by contacts—quickened by discipline. They have been 
promised their old jobs back when this is over, but most of these men will have 
grown bigger than their old jobs, They will have acquired broader thinking, wider 
horizons, new skills, new abilities and new capacities. We must step up our proposed 
training to meet the demands of a new type of man. 


“Naturally there have been changes in our business during the absence of these 
men, We must educate them quickly in the new methods so that they can continue to 
serve the public which has come to depend on them for friendly and skillful advice 


on economic problems.” 





ORGANIZATION OF A CENTRALIZED COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


E. Ropins Morean, Director of Placement, Lehigh University 


Numerous requests have been received from time to time for infor. 
mation concerning how to go about establishing a centralized college 
placement office. We are pleased to present the following article, which 
we hope will be helpful to our readers, who are interested in the whole 
question of increasing the effectiveness of placement techniques, 

Following graduation from Lehigh University, the author entered the 


field of sales engineering for a large company manufacturing hoisting an 


conveying equipment. 


He was appointed Director of Placement 


Lehigh in 1935, in addition to which he is now carrying almost a {ull 
teaching load in the Mechanical Engineering Department. 


[’ WRITING an article intended to help 
those colleges which are interested in 
establishing Placement Bureaus now, or im- 
mediately following the close of the war, one 
should be mindful of changing world con- 
ditions and their possible effects on the work 
which such bureaus will be called upon to do. 
If Alumni Placement is to be included 
among the functions of a College Placement 
Bureau after the war it is especially important 
that consideration should be given to it in 
the light of what may occur. When peace 
comes, if the great majority of soldiers are 
suddenly brought home to be absorbed by 
industry, College Placement Bureaus will be 
deluged with requests for help, despite every- 
thing the government can do to relieve the 
situation. 

Most of the soldiers are young and have 
had little or no experience, so their attrac- 
tiveness to industry will depend in a large 
measure on whether or not there is great in- 
dustrial activity at the time. Even the ex- 
perienced men will be difficult to place unless 
the business index is at a very high level. 
Emphasis upon this possibility grows with the 
realization that productivity is now at an all- 
time peak, with millions of the younger men 
not taking part in it. If they return suddenly, 
during the period of turn-over from war pro- 


duction to peace time production, it is only 
too easy to see that agencies wishing to aid 
these men will not be in an enviable posi- 
tion. 

Even though the government may provide 
ways of taking care of returning soldiers this 
will not satisfy college men. They differ from 
non-college men in that the latter are usually 
quite willing to accept as much as is given to 
them, but the college men has had his career 
interefered with and he will insist on being 
given the opportunity of going on with it im 
mediately. 

The picture is made very little more a 
tractive by the possibility that the soldier 
will be returned gradually. The longer they 
stay away the less desirable they become to 
industry. The reason for this is very simple— 
the older a man is, the higher he values his 
services and the more reluctant the employer 
becomes to hire him for a beginner's job. 
He is not capable of doing anything except 
starting at the bottom and the employer ca 
scarcely afford to hire him on any other basis. 
This is not conducive to harmony. 

Mention of the difficulties which are it 
evitably in the paths of all College Place 
ment Bureaus that attempt to handle Alummi 
Placement, is not made in order to discourage 
including that activity. Let it be considered, 
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rather, a warning against having the estab- 
lishment of a Placement Bureau heralded as 
such a marvellous thing for alumni. It can 
and will be helpful to many alumni, but it 
can never meet the expectations of some of 
them; so it is well not to start out by en- 
couraging the anticipation of results which 
will probably never be fully realized. 


Financial Question 


The extent to which Alumni Placement can 
be handled will be affected by the funds avail- 
able and the source of those funds. If the 
Placement Bureau must be subsidized by a 
privately endowed college of limited re- 
sources, the chances are that the tuition of 
the students will be the largest single factor 
in making the Bureau possible. Therefore 
the work of the Bureau should be principally 
for the benefit of the students. 

It is true that a registration charge may 
be required of each alumnus who registers 
and a placement charge if he is placed. How- 
ever, it is not wise to be too optimistic about 
the income which can be expected from such 
charges. 

If the Placement Bureau is endowed, or 
financed in some other way which will pro- 
vide ample funds for carrying on its work, 
Alumni Placement can be pursued more 
vigorously than is usually possible. 

With very limited funds the best that 
a College Placement Bureau can do is to 
act as a “clearing-house” for jobs for alumni; 
i.e.; to put candidates in touch with em- 
ployers. Experience will show that more 
than this will be done in many instances, but 
promises to do more will lead alumni to 
make demands which are beyond the capacity 
of the bureau to perform. 


Suggested Forms 


Regardless of the extent of the service of- 
fered to alumni it is necessary to have records 
of candidates, complete as possible and in 
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very condensed form. Figure 1 shows a {aj 
satisfactory form, 8” wide x 9” high, for 
alumni registration. Additional aids are , 
tabulated statement on 844” x 11” station. 
ary, giving the details of the candidate’s ex. 
perience under each position listed, and sey. 
eral small full-face photographs. Reference 
should be made to the candidate’s record of 
service in the war and to his status in the 
armed forces. 

The use of these records, the handling of 
inquiries, and various suggestions regarding 
alumni placement, offer too much material to 
be covered here. 

Special reference has not been made to 
Teacher Placement. It requires somewhat 
different treatment from Industrial Place. 
ment, although the principles involved are 
much the same. 


Senior Placement 


Senior Placement is usually considered the 
main function of the College Placement 
Bureau. Its purpose is to enable the student, 
at the end of his college career, to secure 
that position in which he will be most likely 
to be happy and successful. A splendid ref- 
erence for anyone interested in college place- 
ment, and those activities intimately connec- 
ted with it, is the Tenth Annual Report of 
the American College Personnel Association. 

Until some time after the end of the war 
Senior Placement is not destined to be a 
major activity because there will not be many 
seniors to place. However, it will undoubt- 
edly again become an important factor in 
the lives of college seniors, so preparation 
for its resumption may prove to be a wise 
precaution. 

In organizing a Placement Bureau for 
handling Senior Placement work there are 
a number of things which should be planned 
ahead. Adequate Senior Record Card forms 
should be selected, certain useful forms 
should be worked out to make the work 
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wsier and more effective, plans for acquaint- 
ing students with the meaning of the service 
ad their relationship to it will save time 
gd trouble later on, determining the ar- 
rangement of quarters in which to handle the 
york is likewise important. 

One of the most important tools of the 
Placement Bureau is the Senior Record Card. 
figure 2 shows an 8144” x 11” card which 
bas been found satisfactory. These cards are 
presented for seniors to fill in just before 
the placement season opens so that they shall 
be as complete as possible. A mimeographed 
sheet is used to explain to the senior how 
he is to fill in the form, in cases where a 
personal explanation is not possible. A num- 
ber of photographs should be presented to 
the Placement Bureau, one to be used on the 
Senior Record Card and the others to be 
siven to interviewers when required. 


Typical Interview 


For the benefit of interested readers who 
ae not familiar with the procedure followed 
in connection with interviews a typical case 
wil be described from beginning to end, as 
it might be handled at a medium sized col- 
lege. 

Assume that an inquiry has been received 
fom a well-known manufacturing company, 
designated as the XYZ Co., for interviews 
with seniors interested in research, produc- 
tion, and sales work. Suppose the company 
has sent literature describing its products and 
possibly outlining its personnel policies to- 
gether with other desirable information. The 
company wishes to know when its represen- 
lative may visit the campus. 

If the Director of Placement knows that he 
has a satisfactory number of candidates who 
ae interested, he can set a date, or give a 
thoice of dates, immediately. If this point 
is doubtful, rather than to make all arrange- 
ments and finally be obliged to wire the XYZ 


Co, that there are few or no candidates in- 
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terested, it is better to post notices on vari- 
ous bulletin boards stating that seniors who 
are interested may register for interviews 
with this company, provided they do so on 
or before a specified date. On this date the 
Director knows exactly where he stands, so he 
can report back to the XYZ Co., arrange a 
satisfactory date for the interviews, if there 
are enough candidates, and at the same time 
find out the time of the interviewer’s arrival 
and the length of each interview. 

The next step is to notify all candidates 
that the interview schedule will be prepared 
at the Placement Office on a definite date, 
which date should be only a day or two be- 
fore the interviews are to take place. Some- 
times interviewers are obliged to change 
their dates and it is not a good plan to 
schedule the interviews too far in advance, 
and then be obliged to notify the candidates 
of the change. Moreover, if the students are 
scheduled too far in advance of the interview 
date some of them may forget to appear for 
the interviews. 


In scheduling interviews some kind of ap- 
pointment form will be found useful. The 
front of it is filled in when the appointment 
is made. The reverse side is to be filled in 
by the senior immediately after the conclu- 
sion of his interview, and handed to the Di- 
rector so he will be in a good position when 
discussing the candidate with the interviewer. 

At the time of scheduling, each candidate 
should be questioned to make sure that he 
has read the company’s literature. 


Having completed the schedule a copy of 
it should be made for the interviewer and 
proper quarters selected for the interviews. 
For this purpose a private room is essential. 
It should have a desk or table and several 
chairs. Should interviewers from other com- 
panies be scheduled on the same day, the 
same arrangements should be made for each 
of them. 

On the appointed day, when the inter- 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT BUREAU 





. Name. 


= ae = 
College Addren Cane saiaaiiats | 


Home Address 
Date and Place of Birth 


Married or Single No. of Dependents 

Protestant Catholic Jewish 
Height Weight Physical Defects, if any 
No. of and age of Brothers 

Father’s Name Living? 

Occupation 

Mother's Maiden Name coven Ldivingf... 

Name of Prep. or High School 

Prep. School Honors 

Date Entered Lehigh Transferred from 


R. O. T. C. Time, Commissions, ete. 





College Fraternity or Group Offices Held in Fraternity or Group 
Participation in Sports 


Letters Won 
Extra-curricular Activities, with Offices Held 


Hobbies 

Summer Work (During College Year) 

A. First Summer 
Second Summer 
Third Summer 

Work During College Year Third Year 
Nature of Work 
Approx. Percent Expenses Earned 


Source of Balance of Financial Support 





Scholarship Rating Ist S 2nd 3rd 5th 1th 

Rank in Class—Freshman : Ist Sophomore : Ist Junior : Ist...... Senior : Ist 
Scholastic Honors 

Studies Most Interesting : ‘ Least Interesting 

Major Subjects ....... saleable eieasiatadateeiisieds .Desire for Later Specialization in 

Foreign Languages Spoken ~~ = ; Written 


Kinds of Positions interested in, in order of preference: , 


Three References, other than Students, Faculty or Relatives (Names and Addresses) 
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rjewer is assigned to his quarters he should 
ind before him the copy of his schedule and 
i pile of Senior Record Cards, arranged in 
ie order in which candidates are scheduled 
appear. Once the interviews have started 
ihe function of the Placement Office is to see 
ihat the candidates are on hand at the sched- 
ied times and that the interviewer adheres 
reasonably well to his schedule. 

At the end of the interviews usually the 
interviewer will wish to discuss the candi- 
jates with the Director and he may wish 
iso to talk with the Directors of several 
Curricula. This should be arranged when- 
eer possible. 

Interviewers will invariably cooperate by 
keeping the Director of Placement informed 
of any action taken with respect to candi- 
dates, but it is a good plan to arrange, before 
the interviewer leaves, the best way in which, 
fom this point on, each party can serve the 
other. 

A form used by the Lehigh University 
Placement Bureau has received much favor- 
able comment from interviewers. Its purpose 
isto advise them promptly when any candi- 
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dates, whom they may have interviewed, ac- 
cept other positions. This eliminates any 
waste of time, on the interviewer’s part, in 
considering candidates who are no longer 
available. 

Conditions existing at each college will of 
necessity determine how to meet the require- 
ments of senior placement. Each Director of 
Placement must work this out for himself. 


Student Employment 


Besides Alumni Placement and Senior 
Placement, College Placement Bureaus handle 
Student Part-time Employment. All colleges 
are familiar to some extent at least, with this 
activity, so little need be said in regard to 
it in an article such as this. The kind of work 
available in the community, the amount of 
it, and the extent of the needs of the students, 
are the major factors in determining how to 
handle this phase of placement work. 

In conclusion the suggestion is offered that 
the Director of Placement of a college which 
is establishing a Placement Bureau visit es- 
tablished Bureaus at other colleges where 
conditions are comparable. 


Departments of education in the following ten states conduct organized teacher- 
placement bureaus or services: Alabama, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 


Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. The total num- 
ber of teachers placed during the past year by these bureaus was 2,826. In seven states 


making reports in both 1941 and 1943, an increase of 43.2 percent in teacher place- 
ments was noted. 


In addition to the above, the following eleven State departments reported that 
they conduct teacher-registration or roster services other than organized teacher- 
placement bureaus: Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, Ohio and South Carolina. 


However, the total number of teachers placed by State department teacher- 
placement bureaus last year, some 2,826, plus whatever number was assisted to posi- 
tions thru State department registration services, was a very small percentage of the 
total number of teachers who secured new positions, an estimated 188,825. 


From Circular No. 221—U. S. Office of Education 





Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


WomAN MARINE ASSISTS IN AIRFIELD. MEMBER OF THE USMC Women’s RESERVE TRANSMITS FINAL WEATHER 
REPORT TO PILOT PRIOR TO HIS “TAKING OFF.” 





WITH WOMEN IN THE SERVICE 


Every American is justly proud of the valuable contributions to the war effort being 
made by women through the various branches of the Service. We are accordingly pleased 


to present the following brief statements concerning their first months of service. 


Such 


a career is worthy of consideration by all who want to do their bit. Every girl or woman 
who becomes a part of the armed forces may have the sure knowledge that she is not only 
rendering a great service to her country, but also securing training and preparation that 
will stand her in good stead when the long-prayed for peace arrives. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS WOMEN'S RESERVE 


“Free a Marine to Fight” 


Christmas 1943! 


HRISTMAS in a war-torn world . 

what a different sort of holiday than they 
have known before for the more than 10,000 
yomen Marines serving their Corps at bases 
and stations throughout this broad land! 

It will be their first Christmas away from 
the civilian homes where they opened their 
gilts on Christmas Day, 1942. But it will be 
agood Christmas—and its holiday spirit will 
he profound. For that spirit will come from 
deep within, from the knowledge of service 
to their country in its hour of need. 

Last month women Marines joined in ob- 
srvance of the 168th anniversary of the 
founding of their far-famed Corps. That an- 
tiversary came nine months after the forma- 
tion of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 
And in these brief months, it was plain, the 
Women’s Reserve had already achieved a 
good measure of its goal—to free Marines 
lo fight. For today thousands of women 
Marines are at work in more than 125 dif- 
ferent types of job at more than 50 Marine 
Corps bases and stations in the United States. 

These jobs run the gamut from account- 
ails to recreation workers to woodworking 
machine operators—and include the many 
faceted field of aviation, where nine thousand 
ofthe authorized strength of eighteen thou- 
sand enlisted personnel will eventually be 
placed. 

In aviation, the jobs filled by women 
Marines cover everything from machinists, 
working in their grease-stained dungarees, to 


aerologists and weather observers. There are 
Link trainer instructors, who teach Marine 
pilots the art of blind flying; Gunairstruc- 
tors, who instruct pilots and gunners in the 
theory of fixed and aerial gunnery; control 
tower operators, who guide planes in and off 
the field; parachute riggers, who are charged 
with the highly important task of packing 
the pilots’ chutes. 

And such jobs are only a part of that large 
category known as “in the field.” Others 
include berths as carpenters, plumbers, chem- 
ical warfare instructors, metalsmiths, elec- 
tricians, radio operators, welders, and light 
truck, bus, and jeep drivers. 

More traditionally women’s work are the 
two other large categories that fall to women 
Marines—administrative posts and “office” 
positions. Major Ruth Cheney Streeter, direc- 
tor of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, 
and her staff comprise the first; jobs like 
draftsman, mapmaker, secretary, fingerprint- 
er, the second. 

Typical of this office classification is the 
blonde corporal in the Division of Public 
Relations at Headquarters who has actually 
released two men, one now in training as an 
aerial gunner, the other assigned to immedi- 
ate duty with a combat unit. 


It is enlisted women such as these—indus- 
trious, gallant, and earnest—who are the 
backbone of the Women’s Reserve. And to 
them the Corps has now accorded recognition 
by opening the way for promotion to officer 
status—for all officer candidates, except for 
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a few specialists, are now being drawn from 
the ranks. Selected by their commanding 
officers for superior ability, initiative, intelli- 
gence, and potential leadership, the first of 
these women have now nearly completed 
training at the huge Marine base at Camp 
Lejeune, New River, North Carolina, site 
not only of all “boot” training for women 
Marines but of a number of their specialist 
schools. 






























































Thus, the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 








By Mitprep H. McAFEE 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR 











HE first sixteen months of the Women’s 

Reserve have been months of experiment, 
of expansion, and of achievement. A year 
ago this December there were but five thou- 
sand women in the Navy; today there are 
over seven times that number distributed in 
shore activities in almost every state. Last 
year there were but three training schools for 
enlisted personnel; today there are sixteen. 
Officer training has also expanded so that it 
now touches twelve fields. 

All enlisted women now go to the large 
recruit training center in New York City for 
six weeks of general indoctrination. Here for 
the first time they are identified with the Navy 
itself. They learn about its customs, history 
and organization; they proudly wear its uni- 
form; and they see the place of the Women’s 
Reserve as an integral part of the naval es- 
tablishment. Here too the women are classi- 
fied for their jobs. They take a series of tests 
which reveal special aptitudes, such as cleri- 
cal and mechanical abilities. The results of 
these tests, combined with personal inter- 
views and a study of occupational and edu- 
cational backgrounds give the selection board 
at the school the necessary information on 
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THE WOMEN'S RESERVE OF THE NAVY 
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marches on. Every day young women are 
flocking to the procurement offices, Every 
day they are coming out of boot camp and 
specialist schools to fulfill the desire that 
brought them to those offices—to free a 
Marine to fight, to bring about that lasting 
peace which is the hope of all. 


In so doing, they are not only rendering 
a great service. They are laying a sound 
foundation for their own achievement in the 
post-war world. 


which to base its assignments to each field 
within quotas established by the Bureau of 
Naval Persennel. Upon finishing recruit 
training, the women are either assigned im- 
mediately to their duty stations, or they are 
sent on to one of fifteen specialty schools in 
different parts of the country where they 
learn the duties in fields such as communica- 
tions, aeronautics and supply. 

All officer candidates attend the Naval Re- 
serve Midshipmen’s School at Northampton, 
Mass., for eight weeks of indoctrination, 
Upon being commissioned, like the enlisted 
women they are either assigned to jobs or 
they are given further training. This assign- 
ment by the Bureau of Naval Personnel is 
based upon personal interviews at the school, 
a study of educational and occupational ex- 
perience, and the types of billets available. 

Officers who take further training at one 
of the schools may be assigned to study in 
fields which include supply, communications, 
and aerological engineering. Potential air 
navigation instructors take the same course as 
the male candidates for similar positions. 
A selected group of women began a four- 
teen-month study of the Japanese language 
last July. 

The work of the officers on duty includes 
many phases of activities in administrative 
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Mary ELEANOR PALMQUIST, OF SAN BruNO, CALIF. 
ASSIGNED AS A WAVE TO THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


(BEFORE THE WAR A PHOTOGRAPHER), FINDS HERSELF 
OF THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. BUT THERE ARE MANY 


DETAILS OF HER DUTIES WHICH ARE STRANGE TO HER, AND WITH WHICH SHE MUST BECOME FAMILIAR, SUCH AS 
ENGRAVING A NEGATIVE OF OCEAN DEPTHS. 


and technical fields. Like the officers, the 
enlisted women in the past year have been 
sent to jobs which have increased in variety 
as they have demonstrated their ability to 
assume more responsibilities and to acquire 
new skills. Storekeepers maintain many of 
the records associated with the business ac- 
tivities of the Navy; yeomen undertake cleri- 
cal and secretarial duties. Hospital appren- 
tices and pharmacist’s mates handle duties 
which fall within the scope of the Hospital 
Corps. At naval air stations, WAVES are 
assigned to billets as aviation machinist’s 
mates, aviation metalsmiths, control tower 


operators, parachute riggers, aerographer’s 
mates, and link trainer instructors. 
These have indeed been months of experi- 


ment in that the WAVES have assumed jobs 


in fields hitherto reserved for men. It has 
been a period of expansion in that training 
facilities have been increased to meet the 
demands for specialized skills and knowledge. 
From plans which in August 1942 originally 
called for but 11,000 WAVES, the quota has 
been set at 91,000 women by the end of 1944. 
Achievement has come with the acceptance of 
the Women’s Reserve as an integral part of 
the Navy. 
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THE COAST GUARD SPARS 


“Semper Paratus” 


— over jobs ashore so that more 

Coast Guardsmen may go to sea is the 
SPARS’ contribution to the war, and it is a 
substantial one. The end of 1943 will find 
approximately 6,000 SPARS in Coast Guard 
posts throughout the nation. These women 
fill billets that otherwise would be filled by 
men—men who now are on more active war 
duty because the Women’s Reserve is on the 
job. 

To understand the Women’s Reserve of the 
Coast Guard, its purpose and its importance, 
it is first necessary to understand the service 
of which it is a part. 


Men of the Coast Guard have been in every 
theater of this war. They man troop trans- 
ports, cargo and troop landing ships, and 
Coast Guard Cutters on convoy duty. They 
operate small boat pools and protective craft 
in combat zones, and run shuttle supply craft 
between bases. They guard and transport 
prisoners of war. 


On constant duty at home, the Coast Guard 
patrols our coastal waters in the fight against 
enemy submarine activity. It patrols our 
beaches to protect them against the possible 
landing of enemy agents. It keeps strict vigil 
in strategic ports to prevent damage, from 
sabotage or accident, to either ships or port 
facilities. 


In these and numerous other ways the 
Coast Guard helps to win the war, wherever 
its services are needed. Furthermore, it main- 
tains many peacetime duties along with a 
heavy wartime schedule. One of these is the 
maintenance of all aids to marine navigation 
in United States waters. 


Like the Coast Guardsmen, each SPAR 
carries her part of the load. Working side 
by side with men in shore establishments, she 
observes military courtesies and discipline 


and, in every way, is an actual unit in an ever 
active service. 


Director of the SPARS is Lieutenant Com. 
mander Dorothy C. Stratton, former dean oj 
women at Purdue University. It was Miss 
Stratton who gave the name “SPARS” ty 
members of the Coast Guard Women’s Re. 
serve. The word SPAR was compounded 
from the first letters of the Coast Guard motto 
“Semper Paratus” and its English transla. 
tion “Always Ready.” 


SPARS represent many types of American 
women. Former professional and _ business 
women, housewives and students combine to 
form the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. From these come the SPAR 
yeoman, Storekeeper, Gunner’s Mate, Photo- 
grapher’s Mate, Bugler, Radioman, Pharma. 
cist’s Mate, Cook and Baker, Commissary 
Steward, Quartermaster, Carperter’s Mate, 
Coxswain, and Seaman. From them also 
come the officers. 


Potential SPARS apply for entrance into 
the service through regular Coast Guard re- 
cruiting stations. To enlist, a women must 
be an American citizen between 20 and 36 
years of age, and have had at least two years 
of high school or business school. A married 
woman may enlist provided she has no chil- 
dren under 18 years of age, and her hus- 
band is not a Coast Guardsman. If single, 
she is not allowed to marry during her 
training period, but afterward she may marty 
a civilian or a man in any branch of the 
service, including the Coast Guard. 


To apply for officer training, a woman 
must fill the same qualifications, with two ex- 
ceptions. The age limit for officers is ex- 
tended to 50 years, and educational require- 
ments specify a college degree or at least 
two years of college plus two years of accept 
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Public Relations Office, U. S. Coast Guard 


‘PISTOL PACKING MAMAS”—(Lert To ricHt) Ensicns RutH Geertz, SAN FrRANcisco, CALIF.; HELEN 
Errer, RUSHVILLE, IND., AND JUNE LARSON, BENSON, MINN., ARE THE FIRST Coast Guarp SPARS To sHoot 
THEIR WAY TO THE RIGHT TO WEAR THE RIBBONS OF EXPERT MARKSMEN. THEY ARE ORDNANCE OFFICERS. 


able business or professional experience. 
Both officer and enlisted applicants must pass 
required examinations. 

Enlisted SPARS are trained at the Coast 
Guard Training Station, Palm Beach, Florida. 
There they take six weeks of basic training, 
which instructs them as to the activities and 
duties of the Coast Guard, includes drill and 
physical education, and determines the type 
of work for which each is most adapted. 
While in basic training, these SPARS are 
called “boots.” 

When this period is completed, SPARS are 
tated as Seamen, second class. Many remain 
at the station from four to twelve weeks 
longer to take advanced training in specialist’s 


schools. Upon completion of advanced train- 
ing, SPARS are rated in their specialty and 
sent out on the job. 

Enlisted personnel who do not attend spec- 
ialist’s schools are ordered to their posts im- 
mediately after basic training. Those quali- 
ed for special billets are rated on the job. 
SPARS receive the same pay and allowance 
as Coast Guardsmen in the same billet. 

Officer candidates train for six weeks at 
the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Connecticut. The Coast Guard is the only 
branch of military service that trains women 
officers in its regular academy for men. The 
officer training course for the Women’s Re- 
serve includes a heavy schedule of classes 
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dealing with Coast Guard procedure, organ- 
ization, and activities, with regular periods 
for drill and physical education. 


At the successful completion of her train- 
ing, a SPAR officer candidate receives a 
commission and is sent out on the job. Her 
previous training or business experience usu- 
ally determines to what work she is assigned. 


SPAR officers fill a variety of posts in the 
Coast Guard. A new assignment for com- 
missioned SPARS is that of gunnery officers 
in the Ordnance and Gunnery Division. In 
this capacity, they take over the work of Coast 
Guardsmen in charge of small arms supplies. 
To become a gunnery officer, a SPAR must 
take special training after completing the 
regular Academy course. Still another recent 
assignment is duty as general administrative 


operations officers on Coast Guard Air Sta- 
tions. 


The opportunity to become an officer is 


open to any enlisted SPAR who can qualify, 
Several officers now on the job came up from 
enlisted ranks and others will follow. 

To qualify as an officer candidate, an ep. 
listed woman must have six months of satis. 
factory service to her credit, be recommended 
for officer training by her Commanding Of. 
cer, and pass specified examinations, [f 
selected as an officer candidate, she takes the 
six weeks training course at the Coast Guard 
Academy before receiving her commission, 

Enlisted SPARS also may become Coast 
Guard pay and supply officers. Those selected 
for this line of duty take a four month course 
at the Pay and Supply School in the Palm 
Beach training station. Upon successful com. 
pletion of the course, they receive commis. 
sions as ensigns and assignments to their 
posts. These pay and supply officers are the 
only commissioned members of the Coast 
Guard Women’s Reserve who do not attend 
the Academy. 


i was recently noted in the “Publishers’ Weekly” that five United States libraries 
are being established this fall in other countries by the British Division of the 
Office of War Information in close cooperation with the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of State and with the Library of Congress. Following the 
pattern of the American Library in the Embassy in London, established in September, 
1942, the new libraries will be located at Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; Johannesburg, Union of South Africa; and Bombay, India. 


Each library will be staffed by two librarians from the United States—one with 
general library experience and one a specialist in government documents—and three 
associates employed locally. 


These libraries are designed to serve writers, the press, the radio, American mis- 
sions, local government agencies, and educational, scientific and cultural institutions 
and organizations. They have each been stocked with a basic collection of about 
1,000 reference books and 4,000 government documents, pamphlets and reports 
covering all aspects of American life and research, Five hundred pamphlets, maps, 


posters and monographs from private organizations and institutions have also been 
assembled for each library. 








EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 











A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


N-RECOGNITION of the basic importance 
| education for democratic citizenship in 
the preservation and development of Ameri- 
cn life and in the establishment of justice 
and order in the world, School and College 
Placement will present each quarter a depart- 
ment devoted to significant activities in the 
feld of education for American citizenship, 
edited by the staff of the National Foundation 
for Education in American Citizenship, 46th 
Street and Sunset Avenue, Indianapolis 7. 


a * * * * 


A series of pamphlets on basic American 
concepts, written at the level of the newspaper 
reader, is being published jointly by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Education in Ameri- 
can Citizenship and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. Similar in format to the Public Af- 
firs Pamphlets, each number in the series 
vill explain a fundamental American insti- 
tution or concept. National distribution will 
be effected through bookstores, libraries, 
schools, and civic organizations. Among the 
frst pamphlets which will be published are 
“Civil Liberties” by Professor Robert E. 
Cushman of Cornell University, President 
of the American Political Science Association, 
and “Administration of Justice” by Dean 
Roscoe Pound of Harvard University. 


* * * * * * 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges, an- 
nounces the appointment of a Commission on 
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Citizenship for the Association. The com- 
mission will further more active participation 
in public life by college men and women and 
will cooperate with the Universities’ Commit- 
tee on Post-War International Problems, an 
organization of which Professor Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry of Harvard University is chairman. 
Members of the commission, headed by Dean 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New York Univer- 
sity, are Presidents E. B. Bunn, Loyola Col- 
lege (Baltimore), Rufus B. Clement, Atlanta 
University, R. C. Clothier, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, W. M. Jardine, University of Wichita, 
Mildred H. McAfee, Wellesley College, Felix 
Morley, Haverford College, Philip C. Nash, 
University of Toledo, Hubert Searcy, Hunt- 
ingdon College, Charles J. Smith, Roanoke 
College, John J. Tigert, University of Florida, 
Constance Warren, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Deans Arthur Coons, Occidental College, and 
William E. Mosher, Syracuse University, and 
Professor Perry. President Morley and Dean 
Vanderbilt are trustees of the National 
Foundation for Education in American 
Citizenship, and Dr. Snavely and Dean 
Mosher are educational advisers. 


* * * * * * 


A Committee on the Teaching of American 
History in the Schools and Colleges, headed 
by Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National 
Council for Social Studies, is now publishing 
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its report, American History in Schools and 
Colleges, with the MacMillan Company. 
Chapters in the book will include surveys of 
history teaching in and beyond the class- 
room and of the American’s knowledge of his- 
tory, recommendations regarding content and 
methods of teaching, and emphasis on the 
value of history, its place in the curriculum, 
and its relation to intelligent citizenship. 


A book on religion and American institu- 
tions is now being edited under the auspices 
of the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship. Chapters are being 
written by prominent scholars covering the 
following topics: religion as a creator and 
bulwark of democracy; the church and the 
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state; religion and the civil liberties; th, 
church in education, politics, social issues, 


and in war and peace movements; the effeg 
of the missionary enterprise on the America, 


and and the 


churches and the future of democracy, 


mind; religion tolerance; 


Liberal Education Re-Examined, published 
by Harper and Brothers for a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies (Theodore M. Greene, chairman, 
Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston, and 
William Dighton) surveys the place of the 
humanities in education and provides helpful 
suggestions regarding the content of a liberal 
education. 


A: reported in the Associated Press release of November 12, Dr. Alexander J. 

Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia, speaking before the New 
Jersey Education Convention, asserted that “the last hope for an abiding peace in the 
world rests with education.” He then called for the creation of an international educa- 
tional agency as an integral part of any post-war world organization, 


Such an agency would be non-political and have no administrative power, but 
would be primarily a disseminating agency to keep the world informed regarding the 
kind of teaching being done in all countries. Among its responsibilities would be the 
maintenance of complete academic freedom throughout the world with authority to 
blacklist publicly any institution attempting to interfere with such freedom; outlawing 
any war-aimed teaching; providing universal schooling and equal access to educational 


opportunities at all levels; and improving the preparation and qualifications of all 
teachers. 


Quoting from Dr. Stoddard’s speech, “It is the responsibility of educators strongly 
to urge upon their governments that provisions be made for such an agency. Education 
can give the people of the earth strength to make their voice in government a trium- 
phant shout instead of a feeble whisper. If we are to preserve international security, 
we must plan to use education wisely.” 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ADJUSTMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


HELEN Wooparp, Teacher-Personnel Adviser 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Ruston, Louisiana 


The following brief article emphasizes the importance of follow-up for effective 


teacher placement. 


The author received her B.S. and M.A. degrees at Peabody College 


for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and her Professional Diploma at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Miss Woodard began her career as a classroom teacher and parish 
supervisor at Minden, La., before assuming her present position in 1938. 


a Professional Adjustment Service Pro- 
gram at Louisiana Tech is becoming an 
increasingly essential and vital force in the 
raining set-up for teachers. The opportunity 
which it presents to observe theory and prac- 
tice at work in actual situations is a chal- 
lnge—one that promises an improved prod- 
ut from the standpoint of a happier, better 
adjusted teacher; a more flexible, ever-adjust- 
ing teacher-training program; and a better 
served, thus a better satisfied, public school 
administrator. 


The follow-up service began October 1, 
1938. It was a new venture on the part of 
the College to render special service to its 
graduates who qualify to teach. 


The plan for the program has been a co- 
operative enterprise. The President of the 
College, the Dean of Education, the Director 
of Teacher Training, the Director of Teacher 
Placement and the Teacher-Personnel Adviser 
have been directly responsible. However, all 
instructors who are concerned with the train- 
ing of teachers have been consulted, and 
public school workers have also offered sug- 
gestions. 


Objectives of the Program 


While the program is an ever-changing, 
continuous process the following principles 
have prevailed in varying form from year to 
year: 


1. Follow-up work is an auxiliary agency 
for progressively reconstructing the ex- 
periences of the beginning teacher. 


2. It makes for a clearer understanding 
by the teachers, his employer and the 
training institution of the problems con- 
fronting the beginner, and _ thereby 
makes for better teaching. 


It makes of teacher-training a continu- 
ous process, something that is never 
finished, a cooperative enterprise in 
which all search for truth is welcome. 


Thus, from the beginning, the duties of the 
Teacher-Personnel Adviser have extended into 
three areas—campus, field and office. There 
are guiding principles and activities peculiar 
to each of the three phases; yet all fit into a 
total scheme of improving the teaching prod- 
uct. The very nature of the program ne- 
cessitates a continuous cycle. Becoming ac- 
quainted with prospective teachers; assisting 
beginning teachers to adjust themselves to 
their teaching difficulties and to their total 
environment; cooperating with public school 
officials and securing the best teachers for 
their various teaching staffs; and collecting 
and revising data to serve special phases of 
the program or the program as a whole, are 
all involved. 


Since it is felt that an adequate set of 
records is essential for intelligent placement 
of teachers, many and varied types of data 
are collected. In addition to the individual 
records of the beginning teacher there are 
evaluation reports, including those made by 
the beginning teacher himself and also those 
made by the public school officials on the 
progress of the teacher. 
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The policy has been to give first-year teach- 
ers major consideration while visiting in the 
public schools; however, this has not pre- 
vented the Adviser and the public school 
supervisors from working together to help 
other teachers who have special problems. 
This procedure is based on the thesis that a 
young teacher very definitely needs counsel, 
advice, and guidance; pre-service training is 
inadequate. 


The very nature of the philosophy under- 
lying the follow-up work makes it desirable 
and possible for the Adviser to adjust her 
plans to meet the needs and requests of 
campus and field activities. Thus, as a par- 
ish (county) project changes from, say, men- 


tal health in the classroom to an ad 
diet for all, an effort is made to understand 
and appreciate the young teacher’s place jp 
this school and community. Such insight js 
essential to proper guidance. 


The opportunities and responsibilities be. 
come greater and more far-reaching as the 
work progresses, but the cooperation of all 
who are concerned with the training of 
teachers at Tech and of those in the field will 
result in worthy accomplishments. The teacher 
adjustment service has infinite possibilities 
and potentialities, and such a service should 
earn a permanent place in the program of 
every college that offers full, well-rounded 
teacher training for its graduates. 


AMONG the services designed to reduce absenteeism, the following are offered to 

its employees by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation: Vultairian Store— 
employees can buy standard merchandise at a discount; Exemption from Jury Duty; 
Notary Public Service Handling of Traffic Citations; Credit Union—furnishes banking 
service, loans and deposits may be made; Loan Service—employees may obtain short 
term personal loans thru an arrangement with First National Bank of Bellflower, 
California; Deputy Registrars are brought several times a year for convenience of 
employees in registering; State and Federal Income Tax Deputies are available to 
help employees each year; Tire and Gasoline Rationing for employees is handled 
at the Plant; License Plates are obtained for employees; Medical Treatment; Vitamin 
Tablets available at cost; Sick Leave and Vacation Plan—makes it possible for 
employees to be paid at the end of each year of service with the Company for the 
balance of the 96 hours allowed which have not been taken in vacation or sick leave; 
Miscellaneous Personal Service—advice of all kinds and assistance in handling personal 
affairs is offered employees. 
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TEEN-AGERS AND THE WAR. “. . . from the standpoint of 
national welfare, the most productive and important work children can do is school 
work.” It follows accordingly that the best contribution youngsters can make to the 
war effort is to remain in school until they have graduated or have been called into 
the service. 


A survey recently conducted by the National Education Association’s Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Education, revealed that in spite of the 
report’s above-quoted injunction there are more than 3,000,000 boys and girls, 
between the ages of 12 and 18, out of school and at work and that of this number 


approximately 900,000 are 14 to 15 years of age and, in many cases, illegally 
employed. 


Direct reference was made to the employment of mere children in certain war 
industry areas, where there is an acute shortage of labor. It was also reported that 


in many states children now in school are working outside of school hours, often 
at jobs so hard that their school work is impaired. 


The past steady decline in the incidence of child labor has evidently experi- 
enced a marked and most unfortunate reversal. 


The two chief reasons for this great exodus—high wages and a desire, however 
misdirected, to help the war effort—are entirely understandable but it is of vital 
importance that definite action now be undertaken to curb this trend. Not only 
is the withdrawal of children from the classroom contributing to the alarming cur- 
rent increase in juvenile delinquency, but it is also smoothing the way for teen- 
age frustration in the post-war period. In many cases, because their maturing 
processes have been stunted, these youngsters will lack the mental and moral 
stamina necessary for successful adjustment to the realities of a normal employment 
set-up. 

For the most part, these boys and girls are serving in single operation and 
dead-end jobs which will have no future after war-emergency production has been 
stopped. If they do not either remain in or return to school and complete their 
educations, these young people will have no special educational background or 
specialized training and will find themselves at a distinct disadvantage when forced 


to compete for jobs in the open labor market with skilled artisans and returning 
war veterans. 


What is needed and needed now—and educators and employers alike should 
emphasize the importance of this upon both students and parents—is a course of 
education adapted to the individual aptitudes of these young folks and carried 
through to its completion so that they may be equipped to play a constructive part 
in the economic and social life of their home communities. 


Army and Navy commanders early found that the efficiency of any force 
depends upon the specialized training of the individual men, and it is largely 
through specialization that our armed forces have accomplished their tremendous 
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expansion and have achieved so high a degree of effectiveness. Therefore, to a 
great extent, the war is responsible for the marked increase in educational special. 
ization which will certainly be felt in post-war years when the products of the vast 
military educational programs will undoubtedly be given still further opportunities 
to pursue vocational and professional courses of education at government expense, 


The ultimate effect of all this is very clear. There will be more people better 
trained than ever before,—providing steps are taken to rescue the teen-agers and 
stem the rising tide of school withdrawals. 


Great concern has been expressed by educators, parents and some employers 
at the apparent lack of any nation-wide programs of decisive action in this direction, 
Every individual who is interested in the welfare of youth and who recognizes the 
problem and understands its far-reaching and long-range implications should 


fessional 
assume a responsibility to see that something is done. 
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In the October issue the Association proposed that schools and colleges and 
business and industrial concerns participate in a “Back-to-School . . . Back-to- 
College” movement after the war. It is now going one step further in urging that 
every parent, every teacher, every guidance counselor and every employer use his 
influence to persuade young boys and girls to remain in school and complete at 
least a high school education. Now is the time to prepare for greater specialization, 
and a conscientious effort should be made to give each individual a specialized 
training in keeping with his natural interests and aptitudes. 





BOOK REVIEW 


“Career Guide—For Young People and 
All Who Counsel Them,” by Esther 
Eberstadt Brooke and Mary Roos—269 
pages. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


In the effort to help high school youth decide upon 
an appropriate area of vocational interest and oppor- 
tunity the authors have made a valuable contribution. 
They attack the problem through the observation of 
the similarities and differences of men. An individual 
can find in this book techniques for solving this most 
pressing problem through an objective evaluation of 
assets and liabilities, a study of the trend of work 
needs, and the presentation of one’s assets to the 
right employers. 


No attempt is made to fit people into patterns, but 
rather to allow them to discover their own abilities, 
to develop them and to use them in meeting needs. 
This is good, sound philosophy. It is the authors’ 
hope that they will reach young people of junior and 
senior high school age, but it is the reviewer’s impres- 
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sion that only senior high school youth with better 
than average reading ability will be helped, without 
considerable direction, to a self-analysis. One is 
advised, “to determine whether you are at your best 
when you are (1) thinking things out, (2) dealing 
with people, (3) using tools or just your hands, or 
(4) combining some or all of these abilities.” 

Inner satisfaction and success are assured those 
who invest their lives with a due consideration of 
assets. 

Many self-appraised objective tests are included. 
They should be valuable for the group of mentally 
alert children who like to test themselves. I doubt if 
others will make an attempt to analyze their own abil 
ities. The authors have gone to considerable trouble 
to find very appropriate anecdotes about well-known 
people that exemplify the types of training, expeti- 
ence and leadership that boys and girls will find 
interesting. 

The service motive is attractively presented. 

“Should your best abilities be such as to indicate 
that your most effective work area is that of teaching, 
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oq will want to take a regular college preparatory 
urse with a major in that subject which you believe 
urself most fitted to teach. You would also be well 
vised were you to follow the same hobby and occu- 

ional training activities with relation to your 
dosen subject as were suggested for the legal pro- 
fession. 

“When seriously considering teaching, remember 
ihat nearly a fourth of all individuals who have found 
lege training to be necessary for their lifework 
preparation are engaged in educational work. The 
yerage salary of elementary and secondary school 
wachers throughout the United States as of 1941 was 
$266, while the average remuneration for the college 
yacher as of 1941 was $2,655. Real teachers are 
wchbearers. They belong to that large body of pro- 
fessional workers whose greatest returns lie in the 
inowledge that they have kindled in others the desire 
i learn and that eventually these students will pass 
on to others the fund of their knowledge.” 


The keynote of this entire volume can be summed 
win the following philosophy: 

‘Today it is for you to create new jobs in answer 
today’s problems. Forty years ago, many of these 
jobs did not exist at all. Now, as it was yesterday 
ad will be tomorrow, the trend is up for the func- 
ining of creative minds that can see things first, 
ninds that can solve problems heretofore unsolved, 
ninds that can think thoughts which will put other 
wople’s hands and thoughts to work. For the 
thinker, the trend is always up in every work area. 
“Yours is the opportunity of pioneering in the 
world of tomorrow on a new kind of frontier—a fro- 
lier of living together which emphasizes the explora- 
in and use of man’s inner resources in much the 
ame spirit as our forefathers pioneered the physical 
fontiers of America. So long as hate and war con- 
time, the frontier for ‘better understanding human 
beings’ must remain. 


“Until you are using every whit of your mental and 
wial and manipulative alertness in your daily living, 
jou are not exploring your own frontier. 


“Only as you reach new frontiers are you using 
your best powers, whether they are in the area of 
thinking, the area of understanding people, or the 
wea of manipulating things.” 

The authors do not build up the attitude that white- 
wllar jobs indicate a successful life. Rather new 
tshioned is the idea that two-thirds of job bids are 
br “blue collar” workers. Not only is the average 
tilled craft worker paid more than the average 
white-collar worker, but he generally enjoys more se- 
crity and has more freedom for expression. “About 
i percent of the work done in the U. S. can be most 
tlectively performed by workers who possess high 
mechanical and manual abilities.” 


The charts on American manpower shown on pages 
2, 123, 124 and 126 give up-to-the-minute data of 


Americans at work. “America has become what she 
is because Americans have worked—America can re- 
main the land of opportunity—the land of the free— 
only so long as it is the home of the brave—and the 
industrious.” 


Each person must learn to face every problem with 
vision, interest and action. Effective people who are 
living “successful lives” are doing so because they 
have learned how to solve their problems, they look 
upon problems as another world to be conquered, 
they have learned emotional control and have devel- 
oped cultural and ethical habit patterns. 


The essentials of success—persistence, power, poise, 
and personal responsibility must be practiced here 
and now. One can not expect to develop good habits 
in a short period of time. 


If one wants a job the authors suggest that he 
check himself on these clues: tastes—talents—abili- 
ties, needs, information, prospective employers’ needs, 
objective and territory, limitations, temperamental 
make-up, the reserve fund of will power, and that he 
explore the value of personal introductions, look into 
the employment bureau, in the mail bag, in the classi- 
fied columns and make a personal application when- 
ever possible. 


Helpful hints are given on the personal interview, 
the filling out of application blanks, letters of appli- 
cation and the writing of advertisements. 


There is a monotonous repetition of the words guid- 
ance teacher or counselor. Such frequent references 
might turn pupils away from the advice given, but the 
philosophy is sound and high school students, parents 
and teachers will find this volume useful. It will 
create interest in self-analysis and will go far to pre- 
pare young people for their work opportunities by 
showing how aptitudes can be discovered, by pointing 
out the relationship of personal ability and interest to 
life satisfactions. 

Lois M. Goutp, 
Guidance Counselor, Cheltenham High 
School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


“Punch In, Susie!” by Nell Giles. 143 
pages. Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 


Nell Giles, with that avowed zeal for debunking 
which reporters everywhere like to claim, sets out in 
“Punch In, Susie!” to “write the glamor out of 
women in war.” She does it by bringing down to 
earth the thousands of things that make up a life in 
a typical factory. But in doing so she does more to 
glamorize the part women are playing in winning the 
war than have thousands of writers who set out to 
paint a rosy picture. 

Her breezily-written, hundred-odd page book of 
humor and humanity is a collection of daily articles 
for the Boston Globe, on which she was a staff writer. 
She took a job in a New England electrical factory 
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and spent two months learning—and writing about— 
the part women play by being that part; getting oil 
imbedded in her hands, rotor dust smeared in her 
clothes; and her eyes reddened by concentrating on 
specks of dust through an inspection microscope. 
From those daily articles has emerged what might 
well be a handbook for women—and even men—who 
are about to drop their past life and enter into the 
new world of a factory making war equipment. 

Reading it might help avoid the disappointments 
that sometimes occur to those who blindly plunge into 
war work and find things not what they expected. 
Aside from being well-written, it is true to the prob- 
lems of factory life and does a great service by 
soundly answering the jibes that “factory jobs drive 
a person crazy with their monotony, make his mind 
‘atrophy.’” There is no attempt to deny that repeti- 
tive work is a dull routine; but instead a tale of 
how one woman came to the realization that that 
routine can open the mind to new realms. “Machines 
are nice people,” Miss Giles says. Then, later, adds: 
“factory workers should be the greatest thinkers of 
all time.” Other adjustments of war plant employees 
—transportation, housing, lunches, recreation, money, 
beauty—similarly get refreshing treatment. With it 
comes the dawning that so much more can be learned 
from working in a factory than “drilling, taping coils 
and packing pointers.” 
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“Here I have met America,” she writes in her con. 
cluding article. “I have seen what makes democr 
a tough baby, impossible to beat.” And, perhaps her 
words will make more important the message in the 
most vital of the 35 short chapters—the one op 
“More Women Needed.” Every reader not now in 
war production should take to heart the truth in 
those few pages. 
C. Stewart Warner. 
Employment Supervisor, Consolidated Vy]. 
tee Aircraft Corporation, Vultee Field, 
California. 


Pioneering in Personnel—A History of 
the Personnel Club of New York, By Mary 
Rodgers Lindsay. Price 35 
cents. 


26 pages. 


Of interest to the lay reader are the chapters in this 
report having to do with the development of personnel 
administration in the United States and with the 
trends in personnel management during the las 
twenty-five years. A recent personnel trend mentioned 
is the growing place of the personnel director as a 
staff expert who sits in on every major decision of the 
company—sales, production or financial—to present 
the employee reaction. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held on 
Tuesday, November 16, 1943, in the office of Presi- 
dent Hardwick, at Sixth and Walnut Streets. 


During the course of the meeting several very pro- 
vocative discussions took place. One had to do with 
the whole question of re-training which will be a 
very important problem after the war. Dr. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia, expressed 
the opinion that the post-war period will be the 
Golden Age for Education and will offer a greater 
challenge than has ever before existed. However, in 
order to meet the challenge successfully, the schools 
and colleges must be willing to make necessary 
changes and to adjust to the problem of conversion. 


Dr. Stoddard also pointed out the urgency for mak- 
ing schools and colleges realize their responsibility 
for laying the groundwork now for post-war placement. 
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The present situation, in which there are more jobs 
than there are available employees, is only tempo- 
rary. Since it is very probable that federal legisla 
tion will provide at least a year’s education, with 
expenses paid, for all returning service men and 
women, educators must realize that their responsibil- 
ity will be not only to provide retraining but als 
placement for these trainees. 

Concern was expressed over the dangerous psychol- 
ogy which now exists among young people in the 
schools. It is feared that because it is so easy 0 
make money now, the younger generation coming 
along will have difficulty in readjusting to an ec 
nomic system in which jobs and high pay are not # 
prevalent. Many young people have little or no com 
ception of their responsibility to their employer; they 
consider not what they have to offer, but only what is 
offered them. It is vitally important that educators 
promptly assume an obligation to counteract this 
trend. 





